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New York City, March 1944. 








Dear Friends: 


This letter is written to share with you both my great 
joy and my genuine anxiety concerning the World Emergency 
Forward Fund. 

We rejoice greatly in the fact that receipts are well 
in excess of contributions to the World Emergency Fund last 
year. At the same time it is now apparent that we are in 
danger of falling short of our goal which is more than dou- 
ble our receipts for last year. 

Scores of churches have already achieved worthy goals 
through sacrifice and diligent effort. In other churches, 
however, the goal has not been reached and for that reason a 
total denominational victory stands in jeopardy. These 
churches should follow through in every way possible, and 
churches whose original goal was too low ought obviously to 
continue their efforts. 

The following suggestions are submitted for use either 
in whole or in part by churches where a worthy goal has not 
yet been achieved: 

Personal solicitation of non-contributors; special ef- 
forts or meetings for reception of bonds and stamps; con- 
tinued, systematic use of coin cards; an appropriation from 
the Fellowship Offering Fund. 

Northern Baptists have this year undertaken a great 
adventure in sacrifice and service. May God lead and bless 
us as we work together for a complete achievement of this 
task to which we have set ourselves in the name of Christ. 


Yours in Christian service, 


0 Qarke CO -Tn2 


Chairman, World Emergency Forward Fund 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


APRIL 
OO EE Questions are taken from oft 

atten 

1. What President gave a Bap- 
tist commencement address? 

2. Who gets a great deal of 
spice in life? 

8. When was “Black re 

4. Who died in a oo 
San Francisco? 

5. Concrete ethical situations 
demand what? 

6. Who was known as “ 
of the King’s Conscience”? 

7. Where does shoe polish cost 
70 cents a can? 

8. Who was twice chairman of 
the tist Survey Committee? 

9. survived the slaughter 
on Tarawa Island? 
Note that the current contest began with 
September and runs through June, 1944 

10. What was a refuge in a 
time of stress? 

11. Where do strange parts of 
the world meet? 

12. What was founded in 
1805? 

18. Who is known as “Bishop 
of the Burma Road”? 

14. How old is Mary Yoshida? 

15. What must fully possess 
every Christian disciple? 

16. What is a school holiday in 
Arizona? 

17. What will be needed by 
the church at Wyola, California? 

18. Whose address is 715 
~— St., N. W., Washington, 


Rules for 1943-1944 





WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


Thomasine Allen is a missionary 
of the Woman’s Board in Japan, 
where she was in service from 1915 
until her repatriation last December 
on the M. S. Gripsholm. 

Isabelle Marvin Beck is the wife of 
Attorney Perry Beck of New York 
City, and a member of the Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Board. 
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The Imperative Necessity 
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ANY people have welcomed the teachings of Christ into 

their cultural and ethical standards, provided only 

that they did not upset their habits and prejudices. Today 

such people are having a terrific awakening. With powerful 

repercussions it is becoming evident that unless His teachings 

are given primacy, the reconstruction of a shattered world 
cannot even begin. 

Once again what G. K. Chesterton said years ago is true. 
“Christianity has not been tried and found wanting; it has 
been found difficult and not tried.” Today’s world breakdown 
is attributed to a materialistic age and philosophy that im- 
agined it could safely discard moral and spiritual codes. So 
the first step in any new world order is the re-establishment 
of these codes as guides to human conduct and standards for 
national action. No longer can humanity acknowledge the 
teachings of Christ as merely being very nice and idealistic. 
They kave become the most urgent, imperative, practical, 
realistic necessities. 

In a recent sermon in St. Petersburg, Fla., Dr. J. Wallace 
Hamilton said, “Today the impossible has become the neces- 
sity.” The Sermon on the Mount belongs.in that category. 
Its precepts are not only immortal and unanswerable; they 
are unavoidable and final—-Cuar.Les A. WELLS. 
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Marlin D. Farnum is Candidate 
Secretary of the Foreign Mission 
Society. He was formerly a mission- 
ary in Japan, from 1927 to 1941. 

Laura Fish is a missionary of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society in 
Puerto Rico, in service since 1931. 

Augusta T. Jackley is a graduate 
of Sioux Falls College and of the 
Baptist Missionary Training School. 
For the past nine years she has been 
a missionary of the Home Mission 
Society, stationed at Hailey, Idaho. 

E. Merrill Lenox is Associate 
Director of the Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries Benefit Board. 

Frances D. Tuttle is the widow of 
the late Dr. A. J. Tuttle, for more 
than 40 years a missionary in Assam. 
He died August 6, 1943. 


Leap Year Produced 
an Extra Day 


Even without the extra day 
added to February by Leap Year, 
the month would have registered 
a fine subscription gain. With the 
additional day the gain was un- 
usually gratifying. 

February produced 3,479 sub- 
scriptions as compared with 2,979 
in February, 1943, a net gain of 
500 for the month. 

For the first time February 
crossed into the 3,000 class. 

The subscription score now 
stands at 124 months of gain and 
only 6 months of loss since the 
uptrend began in the spring of 
1933. 

Again hearty thanks to Club 
Managers, pastors, and-all friends 
of Missions who have helped in 
this maintaining long upward 
subscription trend. 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


I write to protest the studied effort 
to ridicule those who have tender 
consciences over theological matters 
which is so apparent in your report in 
the February issue, “Divisive Con- 
troversy Had No Chance.” All of us 
should seek to keep open the door to 
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understanding and fellowship in the 
hope that there may be a healing of 
the breach in our ranks.—Rev. Ken- 
neth M. Cooper, East Killingly, Conn. 

Your report, “‘Divisive Contro- 
versy Had No Chance,” and its sub- 
head tells of the Council’s ignoring 
and transcending the controversy. It 
is a pity that your report did not show 
as good judgment. Let us grant Bap- 
tists the liberty we talk about, even 
to differ with our official policies. 
Then let us make those official poli- 
cies so attractive and challenging that 
they will not be encouraged to differ. 
Our officials and publications would 
accomplish more for the cause of 





unity by demonstrating the evangeli- 
cal passion than by attacking a large 
and sincere portion of our denomi- 
nation.—Rev. Donald B. Weymouth, 
Clinton, Mass. 


I feel that Missions is dealing with 
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a very serious matter in a most cyni- 
cal way and is failing to remember 
that this group of men and women are 
of the finest we have in the denomina- 
tion. Well minded people will not 
appreciate the kind of treatment 
given in “Divisive Controversy Had 





He draws as 
he speaks 


Harold M. Greene, Business Representative 


, "Constructive — Satisfying ”’’ 





Upon the testimony of scores of America’s pastors, it can be truthfully said 
that lat the Conferencus on Christ and World Need ve become on me of ig most con- 
structive and satisfying community religious in America 

Six days of tneemeive patrons and searching spiritual eo ge, popular illustrated 
dramatic presentations by a skilled jou: nalist-cartoonist and — Ae inform- 
ative and ———e forum discussicns, helpful and enlightening studies of the 
modern arts as related to > religion — a week's experience that touches 
deeply Tt. = life. 


Ti CHIME A: WHREE Ciidinisnes' se Gee Wb Glenda vb 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


All programs planned well in advance 


OW A ee a a” oo” af a® aT ta a a a i ha la ta a a a a a le he el hl Ml hl cl 








no two pictures will be alike. 





ALTHOUGH only one person poses as a model for the 
class in art, obviously each one of the sketchers sees in 
a different way the fellow student who poses for them. 
Therefore, while all draw pictures of the same person, 


Art skills, related arts, costume design, appreciation 


President William Gear Spencer, LL.D. 


ONE MODEL AND MANY SKETCHES 


of art, together with courses in introduction to art — 
all give basic training in this interesting field. 

For several years Miss Ethelwyn Miller has been the 
enthusiastic teacher of art at Franklin College. Once in 
a while she discovers among the students unusual talent. 

— you have art talents that could be de- 
y taking courses in this department. 


veloped 





FRANKLIN COLLEGE 








* Franklin, Indiana 
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BUCKNELL'S OLDEST GRADUATE MRS. HARRIET 
MASON STEVENS, OF HAMPTON, VA., CELEBRATED 
HER 102" BIRTHDAY ON NOVEMBER 24 1943. 
BORN IN BURMA, MRS.STEVENS 







SPENT 45 YEARS AS A BAPTIST Pa 
MISSIONARY TO THAT COUNTRY “r, 
AFTER GRADUATION IN/1858 ( 5 


FROM THE LEWISBURG FEMALE 
INSTITUTE, ORIGINALLY THE 
WOMENS BRANCH OF 

) BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 4 


{ 
WHEN WORKMEN FEARED TO CLIMB THE ( | 
STEEPLE OF THE Firsr saprisr CnuRCH \°& 
LEWISBURG, PA., DR. JUSTIN R. LOOMIS, 
PRESIDENT OF BUCKNELL FROM 1857 
To 1879, CLIMBED THE STEEPLE AND 
SLATED IT HIMSELF. 





fa 
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CLASSICAL JEWELL HALL, ERECTED IN 
(851 AT WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE, 
. LIBERTY, MISSOURI , WAS USED 
BY NORTHERN FORCES 
DURING THE CIVIL WAR 47 
AS A STABLE ON THE *O™' 
GROUND FLOOR AND 
FOR A HOSPITAL ON THE 
SECOND AND THIRD FLOORS. 


7 
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BOTH WILLIAM JEWELL AND 
BUCKNELL ARE AMONG THE 

. FINE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
=, EDUCATION RELATED TO THE 

|" BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE 
Si NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION. 


















No Chance.” I have been connected 
with the fundamentalist movement 
since it began as an organization. A 
better and more godly class of people 
are not to be found in the entire 
denomination. This movement can- 
not be dealt lightly with and it well 
becomes Missions to more fully com- 
prehend the situation and to deal 
with both the men and the movement 
in a most respectful way.—Rev. James 
B. Ranger, Springvale, Maine. 


eS 
In regard to your report of the 
Chicago meetings may I suggest that 


to belittle a movement or to irritate 
a sore does not contain healing prop- 
erties. Three:‘hours is considerable 
time for such an important meeting 
to spend on something that you would 
try to make us believe is of little 
consequence.—Rev. L. B. Hull, Caro, 
Michigan. 

Nore.—Missions never in- 
tended cynicism, ridicule, or in- 
tolerance in its report of the 
Chicago meetings or the present 
foreign mission controversy. It 
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repeats what it said editorially in 
January as its attitude: 


No Baptist, least of all the Editor of 
Missions, has the right to censure any 
group of Baptists when they do what 
their conscience prompts them to do. 
That is an inalienable Baptist privilege, 
the very essence of ecclesiastical freedom. 
An impelling conscience was one of the 
reasons cited for organizing a new 
foreign mission society. The sincerity 
of that cannot be questioned. But what 
should be questioned and regretted is the 
refusal to continue cooperation with 
those who likewise for conscientious 
reasons follow a policy of liberty in 
interpreting truth. 

If cynicism and ridicule and 
intolerance have been read into 
Missions’ reports, then Missions 
accepts rebuke and offers apolo- 
gies. Nothing but factual and 
honest appraisal of a regrettable 
and unnecessary development in 
Baptist life was intended.—Eb. 

I liked immensely the manner in 
which you reported the Chicago meet- 
ings and especially the subordination 
of the denominational controversy in 
the interest of things of greater impor- 
tance. Controversial issues ought not 
to be allowed at Atlantic City to 
usurp the time or steal the attention 
from great positive, constructive pro- 
posals that must be made there if we 
are to continue to be worthy of the 
name we bear.—Ree. Howard C. Whit- 
comb, Somerville, Mass. 

I am one of the old readers of 
Misstons and have kept reading it all 
the time since it started. My wife and 
I are always glad for it. Some 20 years 
ago I heard the late Dr. John Snape 
on his return from the Baptist World 
Alliance in Stockholm, say that 90% 
of those present were neither funda- 
mentalists nor modernists but just 
plain Baptists and that is where I 
stand. I have been a Baptist over 57 
years and I am sorry to see all this 
dividing talk. I hope we Baptists may 
stand together and work for the 
speeding of the gospel.—P. C. Peter- 
son, Modesto, Cal. 
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Have you 
considered. 
DENISON? 


These principals, cast in 
“There Shall Be No Night” 
by Prof. Edward A. Wright, 
director of dramatics, be- 
came one of the first student 
groups in U.S.A. to stage 
that gripping war drama by 
Robert Sherwood. 


FOR CATALOGUE, VIEWBOOK, 
OR INFORMATION, ADDRESS: 


KENNETH I. BROWN, 
President 


Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio 


IN THE PICTURE: 


GORDON CONDIT, NICHOLAS MASTORIDES 
JANICE STEVENS, AND VIRGINIA BENSON 








A group of some 500 persons who 
claim to speak for 1,500,000 of us 
Baptists, have started another foreign 
missionary society within the Con- 
vention! Where are the principles of 
majority rule governing Baptist code 
of procedure? This is the most dis- 
illusioning and disheartening occur- 
rence in my 21 years of Christian 
experience. For Satan and his legions 
I dare say that it is the best news 
since Pearl Harbor. How can Chris- 
tians assume this “rule or ruin” 
attitude when they consider the words 
of the Bible about a house divided 
against itself, divisions, peacemakers, 
and love? How can this duplication 
of administration costs be explained 
to the people who support missions? 
How can world peace be helped by 
our denomination when there is no 
peace among Christians?—(Deacon) 
S. H. Carter, United Baptist Church, 
Ellsworth, Maine. 











Announcing 


THE SIDEWALK PULPIT 


With an Illustrated Weekly 


. 
Beginning in April — 
THE NOTED RELIGIOUS 
CARTOONS of 
CHARLES A. WELLS 
Will be available in Poster Size — 
17’ by 22’ —for display on church 
bulletin boards or in especially 
selected places in business districts 


under church or church group spon- 
sorship. 
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THE WAR AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The war is laying a heavy hand on American colleges and particularly on denominational in- 
stitutions, causing a decline in student enrolment as young men are summoned into military service, 
a reduced income from tuition fees, and from lower interest rates on endowment funds. 

Nevertheless even in this time of war the institutions featured on this and the following pages are 
determined to do everything that their resources and faculties permit to furnish proper training for 
the young people enrolled in them as students. 

Theological seminaries, colleges, schools — all heartily deserve Baptist support. They can be 
recommended with confidence to any young people in your church who hope to enter college in 
September or who are thinking of the ministry or of entering missionary service. 


























Se Colgate-Kochester Divinity Sal 


N00 SOUTH GOODMAN STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Dean of Faculty, THOMAS WEARING Dean of Administration, GLENN BLACKMER EWELL 


SPRING CONVOCATION 


President, EDWIN MCNEILL POTEAT 








. April 11-13, 1944 


Alumni and friends are most cordially invited to the following services. Those planning to come should 
reserve accommodations in the dormitories. This year there is room for all who may apply because 
accommodations pre-empted last year by U. S. Army pre-flight training students are now available. 


ON THE AYER FOUNDATION: John Knox, Professor of New 
Testament in Union Theological Seminary, New York. Subject: The 


Meaning of Jesus in the Early Church. 


ON THE RAUSCHENBUSCH FOUNDATION: Salo W. Baron, 
Professor of Jewish History, Literature and Institutions, in Columbia 
University, New York. Subject: Modern Nationalism and Religion: 
(1) Varieties of Nationalist experience. (2) Some nationalities and 


religion. (3) Christian churches and Nationalism. (4) Jewish 
Nationalism. 

DEVOTIONAL ADDRESSES: Rev. Albert W. Thomas, First Baptist 
Church, Providence, R. |. Subject: The Race That Is Sef Before Us. 
(1) Our Stamina: “Lay Aside the Weights.” (2) Our Patience; “Run 
With Patience.” (3) Our Goal, “Looking Unto Jesus.” 

ALUMNI ORATOR: Rev. Quentin Terre! Lightner, Class of 1931, 

Church of the Redeemer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For particulars, reservations, and all information, write to Dean of Administra- 
tion, Glenn Blackmer Ewell, 1100 South Goodman Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

















BUCKNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1846 
ARNAUD C. MARTS, ULD, President 


EXCELLENT EDUCATIONAL 
FACILITIES 


Accelerated Program. Terms begin 
about November 1, March 1, and July 1 


NAVY V-12 PROGRAM 


Courses are offered in Liberal om, Biology, 
Physics, Chemistry, 

Commerce and Finance; with ite 
Pre-Medicine, Pre-Dentistry, Health, 
Bacteriology, Botany, Laboratory roy 
laboratory Technolog 'y, Dramatics, Art, 
emment ay a Journalism, tok 
Social Work, Public Speaking, and Pre- 
Ministry. Restricted Enrolment of 1200 Resident 
Students. Extensive Intramural Sports Program 


For further information write to: 
Department of Public Relations 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


CONFERENCE FOR MINISTERS AND OTHER RELIGIOUS WORKERS 


July 10-14 + ma July 17-21. Lectures on Significant Topics by John C. Bennett, yr A. 
Buttrick, John L. Casteel, Henry Sloane Coffin, Erdman H Harris, Laurence T. Hosie, J. V den- 
hawer, James Muilenburg. Forums with Jesse B. Bader, F. Ernest Johnson, Reinhold “Nicbubr, 
Hans Simons. (July 10- 4. Russell Lectures of Auburn Seminary by Dr. Adam Burnet, minister St. 
Cuthbert's Church, Edinburgh). 

July 24-28. Problems of the Pastor in the Year Ahead. (Jointly sponsored by the Commis- 
sion on Religion and ae. Federal Council of Churches and Union Seminary). Speakers: Roy A. 
Burkhart, Marion J. Creeger, Russell Dicks, Chaplain a C. Fraser, Elmore M. McKee, Dr 
James S. Plant, Otis R. Rice, Ralph W. Sockman, rge Sou 

July 31-Aug. 4. The Local Church and Critical Issues of Our Day. Speakers: Bradford S. 
Abernethy, Will W. Alexander, J. Kenneth Galbraith, Benson Y. Landis, Baul Limbert, Benjamin 
E. Mays, Leslie B. Moss, Justin Wroe Nixon, Edwin G. Nourse, Frederick E. Reissig, J. Raymond 


Walsh. 
SUMMER SCHOOL — July 3 to August 11, 1944 
Enrollment for credit July 3 to 21 and July 24 to — ust 11 also possible. Courses in Bible, Church 








History, Philosophy of Religion, Christian Ethics 


ractical Theology and Religious Education. 


Wide range of Columbia University courses also available. 








UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 





Address: Director of Summer Courses 


3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 








Your editorial, ““Not Liberty Be- 
fore Truth But Liberty to Interpret 
Truth,” was most timely and help- 


ful. I am happy to have had you put 
into print what I have believed for a 
long time. I have tried to say on many 
occasions that Baptists must give 
liberty of interpretation to each other 


and not try to compel all to accept 
the interpretation of any one group. 
Your editorial is too late to prevent 
the formation of the néw foreign 
mission society, but it will help those 
who are not with this group to remain 
intelligently loyal. I have said to 
members in my church that I desired 
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ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


TWO PERIODS: 


210 Institution Avenue - 


SUMMER SESSION 


Courses of interest to ministers offered by faculty members and visit- 
ing lecturers. Full semester credit for-attending the entire session. 


June 5 to July 14 
July 17 to August 25 


Courses running for three weeks will be available in each period 


For information address: Office of the Registrar 
Newton Centre 59, Massachusetts 








Full 





Dr. R. E. Knudsen 


BERKELEY 
BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


UNIQUE location on San Francisco Ba 
great educational center of the Pacific Coast. 

accredited. Strong Biblical Departments under 
Prof. John W. Bailey and Prof. Ralph E. Knudsen. 
President: Sanprorp Fieminc, Ph.D., 2606 Dwight 
Way, Berkeley, California. 


in the 
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OTTAWA 





] 
js Design for | 
Higher Ebcallii 


Ortawa University has an up-to-date program 
of higher education. Increased vocational em- 
phasis, flexible requirements, individual coun- 
seling, democratic Christian fellowship make 
the plan attractive to all students. 

Preparation for B.A., B.Sc. (in Science, 
Education, or Commerce), and B.Mus.Ed. 


Write for catalogue and pictorial literature 


UNIVERSITY 


Andrew B. Martin, M.A., Ph.D., President 


OTTAWA 
KANSAS 














i tf es 
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NORTHERN 


BAPTIST 


THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


HICAC 


VA faculty of outstanding 
scholarship and highest 
Christian ——— irects 
the training of Northern 
students. 


V Located in the heart of 
Chicago, Northern centers a 
Baptist population of 500,- 
, one third of our entire 
Convention membership. 


V Ever careful of the gifts 
entrusted to it, Northern 
operates at the lowest cost 
per student of any seminary 
in the Northern Baptist 


Convention. 


V Nodeficits are permitted 

by the administration at 
orthern. Expenditures are 

kept within the income. 














them to believe me sincere in my 

views and Christian life, and I will do 

the same toward them however far 

we may differ in our doctrinal views. 

—Prof. Leon R. Foote, Corvallis, Ore. 
|] 

Inasmuch as Missions is the offi- 
cial organ of the Northern Baptist 
Convention which is broad enough to 
include both fundamentalists and 
liberals and therefore should repre- 
sent both, we express our objection 
to the fact that throughout the pres- 


ent controversy only one side of the 
picture has been given prominence in 
Missions. This has been true in 
articles and more so in editorials. 
Especially was this true in the Janu- 
ary issue. We object to the fact that 
the official organ of our Convention 
becomes the mouthpiece of only the 
liberal element within our Conven- 
tion.—Rev. A. B. Davis, Secretary of 
the Baptist Ministers Conference of 
Schoharie, Otsego, and Delaware 
Counties of New York State. 





I wish to express my appreciation 
for Misstons’ vigorous defense of 
Baptist principles and demonstration 
that the Christian conscience can 
still operate in time of war. It is tragic 
that in this time of great need a 
divisive group has organized with the 
express purpose of forcing our boards 
to choose their missionaries on a 
creedal basis. Had such a group ex- 
isted and been in power in the time of 
the Apostle Paul, he would very likely 
have been rejected as a missionary, 
because in all his church letters he 
fails to mention the virgin birth. Paul 
knew a living Christ and why or how 
apparently had little interest for him. 
. . . Jesus himself did not choose his 
intimate group of disciples on the 
basis of creed. . . . He did not say, 
“* By your creeds shall ye know them,” 
but rather “By your fruits.”” May we 
not return to the great insights of 
Dwight L. Moody, who welcomed the 
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English evolutionist Henry Drum- 
mond into his pulpit because Moody 
knew by his Christian influence and 
radiant Christian spirit that Drum- 
mond was a man of God and a fol- 
lower of Jesus Christ. This is not an 
apologetic for liberalism nor an at- 
tack on the convictions of the pro- 
posed creed, but rather a plea for an 
all-inclusive fellowship of service and 
love in the missionary enterprises of 
Northern Baptists. Let us put our 
emphasis upon character, religious 
experience, loyalty to the Master, 
ability, desire to serve, and at the 
same time allow freedom of Biblical 
interpretation.—Rev. Robert L. Clin- 


gan, Alexandria, Ohio. 


Concerning the present theological 
foreign mission controversy and the 
formation of a new society, may I 
quote a passage from the New Testa- 


Colby 


are 
Suck facts help 


uates. 
strong Christi: 
here which is one of the cherished traditions of 


College. 
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ment which to me can well be applied 
to the present situation? “And now I 
say unto you, Refrain from these men, 
and let them alone; for if this coun- 


’s Missionaries 


atmos- 
Colby 


A liberal arts college of about 65@ men and women 


Pictorial booklet on request 


JULIUS SEELYE BIXLER, Ph.D., D.D., President 
Waterville, Maine 








The main building of Crozer Theological Seminary, in the center of a beautiful and spacious campus 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Now in its 76th Year of Service 


Announces a SUMMER TERM in Two SESSIONS 
SESSION I — June 27—August 4, 1944 @ SESSION Il — August 8-September 15, 1944 


Courses carry full academic credit. Students and pastors may enroll for one or both sessions. 


For catalogue, prospectus about the summer term, and other information regarding Crozer and 
the service it is rendering to the denomination and the world, address CHARLES E. BATTEN, 
Acting President, Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania 
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OPPORTUNITY AWAITS 
Shose Jroned for Christian Sowice 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL offers... 


Ample Field Work 


Specialized religious training for Home Mission work and Christian Education . . . 
experience, in localities affected by war conditions . 


- A Liberal Arts curriculum. . 





information: President ROBERT H. BEAVEN, 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


° ONE YEAR COURSE FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 





sel or this work be of men, it will 
come to nought. But if it be of God, 
ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye 
be found even to fight against God.” 
—Rev. H. L. Christie, Presque Isle, 
Maine. 
S 

- Let me express the ardent hope that 
Misstons will use its tremendous 
influence in the direction of denomi- 
national cleansing without bitterness, 
rancor and personal attacks. There 
are predictions of “bitter” and “‘ma- 
licious” attacks upon those of us who, 
under the manifest guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, have identified ourselves 
with the new foreign mission society. 
—Rev. E. M. Harrison, Chicago, Il. 


Nors.—Mussions confidently 
leaves the verdict to its more than 
42,000 subscribers whether it has 
ever resorted to “bitter” and 
“malicious” attacks on any per- 
son, cause, or organization.—Eb. 

|] 


I commend you for the fine maga- 
zine which comes to our home, but 
it pains my soul to read of this fuss 
about our foreign mission situation. 
I am a fundamentalist pastor. My 
church has always met its missionary 
quota and this year will over-sub- 
scribe it. Every cent will go as usual 
to our great Baptist missionary cause. 
Above fundamentalism and attempts 
at division, I am a Baptist and I will 
remain loyal to our great Convention 
and all its great missionary enterprise. 
May God help us to quit our hair- 
splitting and quibbling and get about 
to do our Father’s business, the saving 
of souls. As we stand face to face with 
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Write: PAUL LAMONT THOMPSON, President 
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The Baptist Institute 


A NEW PROGRAM for a NEW DAY 

In training CHRISTIAN LEADERS 
( Pastor’s Assistants 

¢ Church Secretaries 


¢( Religious Education Directors 
( Mission Workers 


Working Scholarships Available 
THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR 
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Founded 1898 


1425 Snyder Avenue Philadelphia 45, Pa. 
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LINFIELD COLLEGE 


McMINNVILLE, OREGON 


A Liberal Arts College accredited by 
the highest agencies and approved 
by denominational leaders. 


Definitely planning to meet war emer- 
gencies and post-war opportunities. 


Campaign for enlarging facilities now 
in progress. 


For particulars about courses and expenses address 


PRESIDENT HARRY L. DILLIN 


Founded in 1857 


oe 


McMinnville, Oregon 











SIOUX FALLS COLLEGE 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


IS HAPPY TO ANNOUNCE ITS RETURN TO A FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE 
OFFERING THE A.B. DEGREE IN LIBERAL ARTS 


One-half tuition is granted to ministerial students 
and to children of pastors and missionaries 


JOHN L. BARTON, Acting President 
OTHNIEL A. PENDLETON, JR., Executive Dean 








the great work of our missionaries, 
it should stir us to bend our every 
effort to support our missionary 
cause by our prayers and gifts instead 
of strife and division.—Rev.. Walter 
Lyons, Milltown, Maine. 

Judged by many standards you con- 
tinue to issue a great magazine. I like 
your editorials. We need your strong 
editorial policy in our denomination. 


—Rev. J. Lee Lewis, Omaha, Neb. 
S 


I read the “Letters from the Edi- 
tor’s Mail Bag,” not only with inter- 
est, but also with admiration of your 
justice and courage. I am amused at 


PREPARING WOMEN 


IN A CHRISTIAN ATMOSPHERE FOR CHURCH 
COMMUNITY AND WORLD LEADERSHIP 


Four-year, liberal arts course. Individualized instruc- 
tion. Collegiate Nursing course. 


Cost $696 per year 


KEUKA COLLEGE Keuke Perk 


on the shores of beautiful Kevka Lake 
Helen M. Space, Registrar 


the discrepancy and contradiction of 
judgment disclosed by the correspond- 
ents. So it must be. I write to urge 
that you remember that you are the 
editor. The attitude of Missions 
should always be your attitude. Per- 


TRAIN FOR 


LEADERSHIP 
at the Campus of Achievement 





The New 
President 


WALTER 


POPE 
BINNS 


WILLIAM JEWELL 
COLLEGE i. scroct in Aner 


ica has a finer tradition for the training 
of leaders. Christian democracy will need 
leaders as never before, both during and 
after the war. William Jewell College is 
approved by the Association of American 
Universities. Costs are exceptionally low. 


For information write to 
Box 186, Liberty, Missouri 














haps it is pertinent to recall, “Woe 
unto you when all men speak well 
of you.”’—Rev. W. H. Palmer, Spencer- 
port, N. Y. 
= 
Recently our mayor, Mr. William 
Wonmoth, spoke from our church pul- 
pit and highly recommended Missions 
to the effect that it is one of the finest 
magazines in general content and edit- 
ing of which he knows. His comment 
secured seven subscriptions, and since 
then two more people have made 
up their minds.—Grace W. Nottgras, 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Nore.—A suggestion to other 
mayors, “Go and do likewise.” — 
Ep. 

SS 

In your announcement of Dr. Po- 
teat as Colgate-Rochester President 
you make him pastor since 1987 of 
the First Baptist Church in Cleve- 
land. Of course this was a slip. He was 
at Euclid Avenue and Dr. Harold C. 
Phillips is at the First Church.—Rev. 
T. T. Chambers, Granville, Ohio. 


Norte.—Mussions claims no 
editorial infallibility and acknowl- 
edges its share of mistakes.—Eb. 
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Do you realize that you have come 
to be an outstanding example of race 
prejudice? Your love for the Negroes 
would be beautiful if it were not 


“(TS HARD +0 BELIEVE 
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99 





coupled with deep hatred and unfor- r 


tunate prejudice against our southern ae 4 
whites.” Phe £ ps a ty Meip THAT THE WET REFORMERS 
Republic which Missions reprinted LITTLE DARLING HAS GROWN 


in its February issue is suffused with 
hatred and gleeful in its rejoicing in 
violence. Would not a more balanced 
and unprejudiced attitude toward 
these matters of race differences bet- 
ter serve our cause and your con- 
stituency? Let us show kindness to- 
wards all with malace toward none.— 
Rev..W. F. Roberts, Midvale, Idaho. 
| 


As I read the February issue I was 
impressed by its freedom from race 
discrimination, its wholesome interna- 
tionalism, and its sane treatment of 
differing Baptist ideas.—Frank G. 
Lewis, Penn Yan, N. Y. 

= 


Please accept the enclosed check in 
payment for my subscription. The 
magazine has “‘sold”’ itself to me and 
I feel that I should do my part to help 
support it.—Reo. Howard R. Foye, 
Port Byron, N. Y. 











YOU WILL BE IMPRESSED 


By the international scope 
as the missionary and educational 
content of this issue. So would a friend 
or relative who is not familiar with 

ne. Have you ever thought 
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See “Ten Years Since Repeal” in THE GREAT DELUSION Series, 


number 110, on page 228 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


THIS HAS BEEN AN EXCEEDINGLY COMFORTABLE 
WAR for a great many Americans. Look at us! All 
that is missing is the silk shirt—Harold Ickes. 


+ 


A PERNICIOUS THEORY seems to be gaining ground 
in the United States that a padlocked mouth is the 
symbol of a new patriotism. That theory is merely 
an American version of the totalitarian doctrine 
that the job of the people is just to fight, suffer, 
die, work, obey, and keep their mouths shut.— 
U. S. Senator H. Styles Bridges. 


NEITHER WE NOR THE BrRiTIsH NOR THE Rus- 
SIANS are the sole proprietors of this world; we 
are merely temporary trustees obedient to the will 
of God who created human beings everywhere 
equal and not to live under master rulers or a 
system of vested privileges.—David Lawrence. 


o 


ONE OF THE THINGS WorsE than having to pay an 
income tax is that of not having to pay an income 
tax.—Rev. F. W. McDermott. (Notrs.—This 
should have come for publication in March.—Eb.) 








THE LAST SUPPER 


Reproduced from a painting by the Chinese artist, Luke Chen Yuan Tu of Peiping. Note that Jesus and the 
twelve apostles are depicted as Chinese, thus again demonstrating that the Saviour of the world belongs to all 
nations and all races. In order to paint scenes in the New Testament the artist read and studied it carefully 
and this resulted in bis decision to become a Christian. The painting is in possession of Rev. Abbott Book, 
Executive Secretary of the Northern California and Western Nevada Council of Churches and is reproduced by 
bis permission and by the courtesy of The Messenger of the Evangelical and Reformed Church of America 
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Easter In a World of Atrocity 


MINOUS for America’s 
idealistic soul is the 
nation-wide revenge- 
s= ful hate prompted by the 
SS , : 
s\* Japanese atrocity stories. 
“From now on it is no-quar- 
ter, no-surrender war against 
the Japanese,” was the com- 
ment from Washington.“ Sol- 
diers from the Pacific want 
to go back to enjoy killing more Japs.” In 
Congress the Foreign Affairs Chairman is re- 
ported to have shouted, “From the Emperor 
to the lowest Japanese ditch digger, we'll hold 
the rats responsible for a million years.” Is 
this sanity or war madness? Is this patriotic, 
righteous indignation, or is the poison of fiend- 
ish hate finally infecting the soul of America 
as it previously infected Germany and Japan? 
Are not the Japanese atrocities part of a 
heartbreaking series of forgotten barbarities? 
Who now lifts an eyebrow over the cruel liqui- 
dation of millions of kulaks and priests in 
Russia? Who remembers the gleeful bombing 
of women and children by Italian planes in 
Ethiopia? Who today shudders over Spanish 
Civil War atrocities, or the endless story of 
nazi persecution of the Jews? Who feels horri- 
fied over Japanese raping of Chinese women, 
the nazi razing of the little town of Lidice, the 
unforgivable execution of innocent hostages? Is 
_ today’s hatred against Japanese due solely to 
the fact that, for the first time in this 13-year- 
old global war, atrocity victims are Americans? 
How softly must one now speak of British and 
American barbarities? Can anything exceed 













the inhumanity of a food blockade that starves 
innocent French, Dutch, and Belgian children? 
What can be more barbarous than burning 
alive thousands of women and children in the 
bombing raids on German cities? No rational- 
ization of British and American conscience in 
adjustment to military necessity or reprisal 
tactics can change the hideous facts. ‘‘ We drop 
liquid fire on these cities,”’ said a British Air 
Official, as quoted in The Christian Century, 
“and literally roast the populations to death!” 
Are not, therefore, all guilty of atrocity? 
“There is none that doeth good,” wrote the 
Psalmist long ago. What would he write now? 
Against this sickening background human- 
ity pauses for one solitary holy week in the 
calendar of unholy Christendom to commemo- 
rate history’s greatest atrocity. On the cross its 
victim groaned a prayer that must have 
seemed grimly fantastic in the gruesome scene, 
Yet if a new world is to emerge out of the 
ashes and hate and agony of that now disinte- 
grating, all humanity in all sincerity must pray 
that same prayer, “Father forgive them for 
they know not what they do.” Is not this 
prayer the acid test for us whether a living 
Christ really lives in us and whether Easter 
is the symbol of a living fact or the record of 
a dead tradition? Can we genuinely forgive 
the Germans and the Japanese? Will we 
humbly ask them to forgive us? Can we peni- 
tently ask an infinite and merciful God to for- 
give us all? Then Easter can proclaim anew 
its radiant, eternal hope for a dying world. 
Otherwise its meaning will seem meaning- 
less and its message but fantasy and futility. 








The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 











A general view of Jerusalem as it appears today from the Mount of Olives 


Will the Doom of a People 
Be Sealed on March 31, 1944? 


HETHER or not on March $1, 1944, the 

so-called “British White Paper” on Jewish 
immigration into Palestine goes into effect will be 
known by the tine this issue is in the mails. The 
“White Paper” was issued on May 17, 1939, after 
failure to reach an agreement at a conference in 
London of Jews and Arabs. According to its pro- 
visions, for five years, 1939-1944, Palestine would 
admit 75,000 Jews. After March 31, 1944, no more 
would be admitted. Recent weeks have witnessed 
frantic efforts to persuade the British Government 
to abrogate the “White Paper” and permit unre- 
stricted immigration. Jewish meetings have passed 
resolutions. Messages have flooded the British 
Embassy in Washington. On the floor of Congress 
a resolution awaits adoption, calling on the United 
States to use its good offices so that Jewish immi- 
gration into Palestine might continue and Palestine 
might become a free and democratic Jewish Com- 
monwealth. Once again the British Government is 
in a tight spot. It must fulfill its original Balfour 
Declaration of the First World War which promised 
the establishment in Palestine of a national home 
for the Jewish people, As an imperial necessity it 


must safeguard the good will and support of the 
Arab world which claims sovereignty over Palestine. 
What Britain does in Palestine is legally none of 
America’s business, but from a humanitarian point 
of view it is the world’s business. Where else can 
the Jew go? Certainly he cannot reestablish himself 
in a devastated Europe. How many Jews will the 
American people admit here? How many will the 
British people welcome into an impoverished post- 
war England or into the British dominions? Tropi- 
cal areas like Madagascar, which Hitler once pro- 
posed, are impossible. On Mauritius Island in the 
Indian Ocean, more than 1,000 Jews today are 
living under conditions described as hell. Palestine 
seems the only solution. The doom of a large section 
of a whole people is involved in what the British 
Government decides on March $1, 1944. 


More than 2,000 Hindu Priests 
Offer Prayers for World Peace 


EWS from India is heavily censored by the 
British Government. How the story of a re- 
markable demonstration by Hindu priests was per- 
mitted to be cabled abroad is a mystery. According 
to the story in The New York Sun, more than 2,000 
priests assembled on the shore of the Jumna River, 
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one of Hinduism’s holy streams, to offer prayers to 
the Sun God, beseeching him to end chavs in the 
world and to bring happiness and order back to 
mankind. There was no reference to prayers for 
British or allied victory in war, no petition for 
freedom in India from British rule, only supplica- 
tions for a restoration of world order and happiness 
and an end of world chaos. Have the priests of 
Hinduism here set an example for the Christian 
church? There have been plenty of church confer- 
ences on the post-war world but few prayer meet- 
ings. Practically every denomination has its com- 
mission on post-war plans and reconstruction and 
architectural blue prints for the world after the 
war. But few and far between have been meetings 
for prayer for world order and peace, for an end of 
the hideous nightmare of 13 horrible years. 


From Japanese Relocation Camps 
Back into Normal American Life 


T THE beginning of the current year 16,460 of 
the 100,000 Americans of Japanese ancestry, 
mostly young people, in ten Relocation Camps in 
the United States had been resettled in ten different 
states—lIllinois, Colorado, Utah, Ohio, Michigan, 
Idaho, Minnesota, New York, Washington, and 
Missouri. The United States Army recently opened 
the Woman’s Army Corps to Japanese American 
young women. Seven have already been inducted 
and are now WACS. One of them, a former beauty 
parlor operator in Los Angeles, when asked why she 
joined the WACS, replied, “I want to serve my 
country. I also thought that all American Japanese 
might find it easier to return to a normal way of life 
after the war if we who can, did our share during the 
war.” The mothers of two of the WACS are still 
in Relocation Camps while three WACS have broth- 
ers in the U. S. Army. No Japanese have yet been 
permitted to return to California. Three young women 
released from the Relocation Camps came to Wis- 
consin to train as nurses in the Madison General 
Hospital, where for two months U. S. Senator 
Robert La Follette happened to be a patient. One 
of the Japanese young women was his nurse. When 
he left the hospital he took her hand and said, “I'll 
never forget what you have done for me.” The 
entire group of 100,000 Japanese Americans in 
the United States, through the kindly ministration 
of a nurse, now have a friend in the United States 
Senate who can be depended upon to use his great 
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influence in seeing that this oppressed but loyal 
minority group receives justice and the full restora- 
tion of its constitutional rights. 


The Federal Council of Churches 
Sends a Delegation to the President 


ATE in February a delegation from the Federal 
Council of Churches, consisting of the Coun- 
cil’s President, Episcopal Bishop Henry St. George 
Tucker, Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
Chairman John Foster Dulles of the Council’s Com- 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace, and the Com- 
mission’s Secretary, Dr. L. J. Shafer, called on 
President Roosevelt and presented the Council’s 
statement interpreting in detail the now famous 
“Six Pillars of Peace.” The delegation requested 
assurance from him that the post-war world would 
not be allowed to degenerate into repressive meas- 
ures to enforce an imposed peace, but would be 
truly “‘creative and curative.” This is the only 
type of world organization, said the delegation, 
which “‘the Christian forces of the United States 
will solidly support.” The “Six Pillars” were 
set forth last year. (See Missions, May, 1943, page 
269.) Summarized in briefest terms they include: 


. International political collaboration. 

. World economic and financial cooperation. 
Peaceful change as required by future conditions. 
Ultimate autonomy of subject peoples. 
International disarmament. 

Religious and intellectual liberty. 


Se ww 


The trend of recent international events, current 
misgivings over Russian policies and objectives, 
ominous intimations of post-war commercial rival- 
ries, the so-called “‘restoration of stolen property in 
the Far East,” already make clear that the estab- 
lishment of these six principles will not be easy. In 
reporting its visit afterwards to the press, all that 
the delegation could say was that they had found 
the President “sympathetic.” That might mean 
everything. It also could mean nothing. 

Once again Northern Baptists should find satis- 
faction in their membership in the Federal Council. 
A delegation only of Baptists would probably have 
had to be content with an interview with the 
President’s Secretary. The objectives of “The Six 
Pillars” obviously have unqualified Northern Bap- 
tist endorsement. The delegation could not speak 
for Southern Baptists since the Southern Baptist 
Convention is not a member of the Federal Council. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS, usually appearing on this page, be- 


cause of space limitation are transferred temporarily to page 203 
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I Live in Granville 


The President of Denison University admits that he would 
gladly pay an additional income tax for the privilege of 
living in the charming town in which, since 1940, he has 


made his home. After reading this you will understand why 


By KENNETH I. BROWN 





ABOVE: This is Broad- 

way, in Granville, Ohio, 

looking west from the post- 
office corner 


LIVE in Granville and love it. I saw Gran- 

ville for the first time when Denison Uni- 
versity celebrated her centennial anniversary. 
The town and the campus were in gala dress. I 
was present as an official delegate from another 
college and I marched in the academic proces- 
sion beside my much respected friend and 
teacher, Dr. John Rothwell Slater of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. I recognize now that it 
was, for me, love at first sight and in the years 
before my home was here, I manoeuvered 
many & car-journey to pass through Granville 
and to spend the night here. Let no one advise 
Mr. Morgenthau, but I would willingly pay 
extra on my income tax for the privilege of 
living in Granville. 


BELOW: This is Broad- 

way in Granville, Ohbio, 

looking east from the Bap- 
tist church corner 





You know Granville—27 miles east of Colum- 
bus on Route 16, almost the exact center of 
Ohio, a good neighbor of Newark, founded in 
1805 by church-minded Yankees, looking to 
Granville, Massachusetts, as its ancestral home. 
Ghosts of New England walked abroad in the 
days when the village was laid out. In line with 
established tradition they made their choices 
of “in lots” and “out lots.” There’s the old 
Buxton Tavern with its stately porches, its 
grapevine iron benches, and its memories of 
post-road days; there’s the gem of Saint Luke’s 
with its ceiling of heavenly blue; there’s the 
Avery-Downer house whose very architecture 
speaks a leisureliness and a disregard for the 
utilitarian that are almost old-fashioned, yet 
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lovely. And of more recent vintage there is the 
Granville Inn, whose fame rests not alone on 
mention in The Male Animal or inclusion in 
Duncan Hines’ anthology. 

Broadway sweeps through the town with a 
regal dignity. For the “business block” it 
bulges into imposing width which must have 
seemed unwarranted extravagance until the 
automobiles came scurrying in. The Ohio Bap- 
tist Convention office building holds one corner, 
a simple dignified two-storied structure, with 
ample office space for Dr. Paul Judson Morris 
and his competent staff, Beneath them are 
stores—a restaurant and a gift shop with a 
magnificent assortment of phonograph records 
—to feed the body and the music-hunger of 
man. The visitors who annually come to these 
offices are many—Ohio pastors with local prob- 
lems desiring to confer with Dr. Morris, and 
denominational leaders, needing to integrate 
our Ohio efforts into the larger Baptist pro- 
gram. 

In the residential section Broadway divides 
demurely to allow for grass plots which the his- 
torian whispers were laid out, not for architec- 
tural grace, but to save the cost of flagstone. 
The churches are concentrated on a single in- 
tersection, too much like the average American 
concentrating his religion in a seventh day. In 
a community of only 1,600 souls, there ought 
not to be four churches; but tradition and 
loyalty are strong, stronger than the logic of 
ecumenical unity. Then out to the western 
edge of town, not far in actual distance, there 
stands the Fannie Doane Home for the chil- 
dren of Baptist missionaries—spacious and 
leisurely, with room for playgrounds and ball 
fields. 

Above the thoroughfare looms College Hill 
with the buildings of Denison University. 
“Dad, what does the Acropolis of Athens look 
like today?” And the answer was given not 
without honesty: “Not unlike the College 
Hill of Granville, son; for the ancient city is 
flat, and set in the midst of the city is a tower- 
ing hill, and on that hill rests reminders of the 
best wisdom of men.” 

With Denison, a Baptist college, the Ohio 
Baptist Convention headquarters, and the Na- 
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tional home for the children of Baptist mis- 
sionaries—Granville stands a Baptist center. 
On the Hill are monuments to Baptist gener- 
osity and Baptist faith in higher education 
marked with names that are great in Baptist 
circles—William Howard Doane, Ida Frances 
Doane, Ambrose Swasey, E. J. Barney, Colonel 
Edward Deeds, Frederick P. Beaver, Avery 
A. Shaw. 

Railroad tracks run through Granville, but 
only heavy trains of coal use them. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, however, is kind and in a 
friendly parenthesis Granville is listed after 
Newark, as an aid to the prospective Denison 
student whose study of American geography 
has been incomplete. Visitors to the University 
and traveling faculty members ride the seven 
miles from Newark in the local bus; as one 
comes to the top of the rise in the road, there 
ahead spires the tower of Swasey Chapel—a 
hope and a promise. And Granville lies ahead. 
One dreams what might have been in Granville 
when the railroad flourished and the canal saw 
steady traffic proceeding at a horse’s pace. 
There is both temptation 
and rebuke in Gran- 
ville’s isolation— 
temptation to 
believe that 
life is escape 
from unhappy 
reality, and 












Granville’s First Baptist Church and its pastor, 
Rev. Kenneth L. Maxwell 
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rebuke to the cynic whose spirit is possessed 
by the noises of living. 

There are political parties, and Granville is 
proud to have a representative in the state 
legislature. The recent election saw the choice 
of a popular professor of history as mayor. 

Community harmony is fostered by those oc- 
casions when the town speaks with a single 
voice. There is Memorial Day when the war 
veterans, the women’s auxiliaries, the air raid 
wardens, and the Boy Scouts parade in solemn 
procession, and the good burghers of the town 
with their families dress up and follow on side- 
walk to the cemeteries—the new and the old— 
for a service of remembrance. 

There is the Fourth of July celebration, gay 
and jubilant, with its parade, its community 
picnic on the grounds of old Shepardson Col- 
lege, its after-luncheon speeches. Everyone 
comes with his basket and his family, every- 
one, that is, except the war-worker in Newark 
for whom the Fourth is no longer a holiday, the 
sick and infirm, and that little minority who 
cherish their right to be different. 

For the autumn season there are two Home- 
coming dates—one for Denison and one for the 
local high school. For the former, the business- 
men display their flags and trim the streets 
with streamers and “welcome” pennants; 
everyone turns out for the football game or for 
the army and navy review in the year when 
uniforms succeed football togs. To the high 
school students the businessmen offer their 
help in the village parade (we love to parade in 
Granville!) when the classes have their his- 
torical floats and the children display their 
pets and ingenious hobbies. They offer praise 
and encourage with prizes. 

At Christmas the village carols. Groups of 
young people and the Denison choir sing their 
way from door to door. On the Sunday after- 
noon before Christmas the villagers come for 
their Christmas community service. The streets 
are festooned with greens. On the Broadway 
plaza is the community Christmas tree, and 
about it baskets for the White Gift offerings. 
From the four corners of the town they march, 
singing ““O Come, All Ye Faithful.” They fill 
the baskets with their gifts. Then in the church 








The Fannie Doane Home for Missionaries’ Children 


they listen to the carols which never grow old, 
hear a Christmas story traditionally read by 
Dr. J. L. King of Denison’s English depart- 
ment. Not as Methodists and Presbyterians 
and Baptists do they come, but as Granville 
citizens, friends; and the fellowship is warm 
and memorable. Later Santa arrives with his 
gifts for the youngsters, stepping from a station 
wagon, and sometimes from a Cadillac sedan; 
once he came behind a trotter. No custom- 
bound gentleman is Granville’s Saint Nick. 

Granville prides itself on its culture. Many 
of the country’s great in all fields have found 
their way to the town, and have left behind 
stirring memories, and sometimes a humorous 
story. Back in the nineties President McKin- 
ley, then an Ohio governor on his way to the 
White House, gave the commencement address 
in the Baptist church. DeWitt Talmadge, Rus- 
sell Conwell, Admiral Sims, Sherwood Ander- 
son, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, Carl Sandburg—these and others, for 
the list is long, have been here. When the 
Spring Festival was a magnet for all central 
Ohio, the New York Philharmonic, the Cleve- 
land, the Cincinnati, and the Russian Sym- 
phony orchestras came and tuned and played. 
Budgets aren’t so expansive these days; but the 
Festival Association of village and college co- 
operation still brings each year the musically 
great to sing and play and draw the bow. 

In Granville music, like the English lan- 
guage, has two voices—active and passive. For 
more than 25 Christmases, the good folk of the 
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town with the students have sung Handel’s 
majestic Messiah. Many, too, are the great 
choral works which they have given together 
in community fellowship. To nearby Newark 
faculty men, students, and Granville natives 
go to take their part in the Licking County 
orchestra, and each year the orchestra comes to 
Granville for a concert in stately Swasey 
Chapel. Music, like speech, has need of an ac- 
tive as well as a passive voice. 

Strange parts of the world meet in the 
Fannie Doane Home where Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley Cummings are affectionately known as 
Uncle Stan and Aunt Florence. The post 
brings the children their weekly home letters 
with funny stamps and strange, unfamiliar 
postmarks. For some there are no. letters. 
Their parents are interned in the Philippines. 
These have had no word since the fall of 
Manila. For them the war has built mighty 
and impenetrable walls between them and 
their parents. The Home is a memorial to the 
wife of William Howard Doane, and, although 
the word be capitalized, there is nothing there 
of the artificiality and unhappy regimentation 
of an institution. Perhaps the loveliest compli- 
ment that can be paid it was offered publicly 
last Christmas by a Denison student in the 
V-12 unit who recalled his school years lived at 
the Home with their rollicking good times: 





Mrs. Gordon Seagrave, wife of the “Burma Surgeon,” 
and their four children 
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“‘Always remember, to us the Home is a home.” 

There are not as many children there today 
as formerly, for more of the missionaries are 
in the United States and have reclaimed their 
families. Ten are there now, ranging in age 
from little Robert Hall, aged two, to Alice 
Covell and Florence Conrad who are juniors in 
the local high school. But the day will come 
when peace follows war, and the missionary 
and the trader will replace the soldier and 
marine. And then again the walls of Doane 
Home will bulge with active bodies and echo 
with merry laughter. 

Apart from the strenuous life of the world, 
Granville is still very much aware of that 
world. Behind the walls of simple homes are 
mementos from many lands. Granville is 
mission- and missionary-conscious. Within the 
village limits there are three missionary homes 
for use by those on furloughs. To this Baptist 
center in the autumn years of life have come 
many retired ministers and missionaries whose 
experiences are thrilling adventures and whose 
sympathies know no national boundaries. 
Younger ones, too, like the wife of the “Burma 
Surgeon”’ and the wife of his good friend, Bill 
Cummings, are waiting anxiously for the day 
when they can return to their mission posts. 

One is minded of the maps so common in 
newsweeklies, where the countries of the world 
are crossed by lines converging in a single point. 
There is scarcely a major mission field unrep- 
resented in Granville today. Of them all per- 
haps Burma is predominant, and so it should 
be with Granville’s and Denison’s pride in 
Dr. Gordon Seagrave. In addition to Mrs. 
Seagrave * and Mrs. Cummings, there are Mr. 
and Mrs. A. C. Darrow, Mr. and Mrs. J. T. 
Latta, Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Spring, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. A. Dudrow, Mrs. G. D. Josif, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. V. Hollingworth, and Mrs. A. C. Hanna. 

China comes next with her “living links””— 
for a link must have a two-way connection: 
Rev. and Mrs. G. E. Waters, Dr. and Mrs. C. 
D. Leach, two of whose sons are now students 
at Colgate-Rochester; Mr. and Mrs. W. R. 
Taylor, he of the recent Gripsholm repatriation, 





* Since this article was written, Mrs. Seagrave has been forced by the 


illness of her son, John, to leave Granville for Tucson, Arisona.—Ep. 
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Missionaries temporarily in Granville and all the children at the Fannie Doane Home 


for although their home has been in Newark, 
Ohio, their membership is in the Granville 
church, and Granville claims them; and Mr. 
and Mrs. John Bjelke, now on the University 
staff. Mrs. Clyde Sargent is with us, too, re- 
membering her years of endeavor as a Pres- 
byterian missionary-teacher in China and look- 
ing to Washington and an unnamed China 
port, knowing her husband is shuttling be- 
tween these points on diplomatic missions. 
Africa does not go forgotten, for there are 
Mrs. M. S. Engwall, Rev. and Mrs. J. E. Geil, 
and Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Stanley. Mrs. J. H. 
Oxreider’s mission station was in Bengal- 
Orissa; Mrs. W. O. Valentine’s, the Philip- 
pines; Mrs. L. E. Martin served in South India. 
The memory of affection and sturdy faith 
brings still others into our Granville midst even 
when death or distance hold them apart. In the 
peaceful little Denison cemetery on the hill by 
the village water tower, where the University 
presidents lie in the shadow of their successors, 
rests the body of Dr. William Ashmore. His 
name with all its missionary associations with 
China is sufficient epitaph. Here, too, on an 
older stone is engraved the revered name of 
Jonathan Going, whose pioneer work in the 
Home Mission Society will be long remem- 
bered. And to mind come others still active 
who have gone from Denison and Granville— 
Dan S. Dye of West China; Grace and Rachel 
Seagrave and Helen Hunt of Burma; Ruth 


Mather of East China; Florence Rowland and 
Harriet Barrington of South India; Dr. Alice 
Randall of Assam; Mr. and Mrs. Paul Collyer 
and Mr. and Mrs. Fred Chambers now interned 
in the Philippines. And our esteemed Kenneth 
Latourette at Yale, scholar, useful member of 
the Foreign Board and wise interpreter for 
generations to come of The History of the 
Expansion of Christianity. Names come flood- 
ing to mind, and memory must be checked. 
If one were to begin on the missionaries who 
have labored on the home front, one would im- 
mediately name beloved Dr. W. H. Bowler 
whose story Coe Hayne has written in Rock and 
Lava, but where would the list end? And some- 
where must be named Dr. Tileston F. Cham- 
bers whose work as Ohio’s secretary is the 
foundation on which Dr. Paul Judson Morris 
builds; and Dr. Millard Brelsford, former pas- 
tor of the Granville and East Cleveland 
churches, now Treasurer of Denison, whose 
life is built into the very structure of the Uni- 
versity. Great names are on Granville’s roll. 
Granville, so small, becomes a microcosm. 
From the quiet village one sails to the far cor- 
ners of the earth and back again, suddenly 
mindful that at the moment service uniforms 
abound on the streets—the army khaki, the 
navy blue, the marine green. They go to the 
churches on Sunday, many of them; and Ken- 
neth L. Maxwell, the beloved Baptist pastor 
offers faithful ministry, together with his three 
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colleagues. Once each month—the bank’s busy 
day—the shops that deal in gifts appropriate 
for mothers and sweethearts do a rushing busi- 
ness. The citizens have been kind to the service 
men, and the service men have been courte- 
ously responsive. The Business Men’s Associa- 
tion and the churches have worked with the 
Salvation Army to open a Service Canteen. 
Each Saturday night for the full summer, traf- 
fic was detoured to clear the block of downtown 
Broadway for street dancing. Country and city 
came, and overalls and uniforms danced side 
by side. 

Granville doesn’t go in for late hours. After 
eleven o’clock there are few loiterers on Broad- 
way,—only an occasional high school boy com- 
ing home proudly from his first late party, or a 
college man who has been to Newark. The vil- 
lage marshal tries the doors of the stores and 
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shops, just to make assurance doubly sure; and 
then continues his stroll. The college night 
watchman on the Hill makes his dormitory 
rounds. At midnight the light in the Swasey 
tower is dimmed. Granville sleeps. 

Living in Granville, one finds it easy to have 
a sense of community. Granville is not so large 
that a man is frequently lost, nor so small that 
he can span it in a single contemptuous glance. 
The security of belonging, the knowledge that 
one’s living membership is accepted by the 
community, the assurance that at times the 
brotherhood of man is actually practiced, the 
intimation that the Kingdom of Heaven might 
some day make its appearance—that is Gran- 
ville. Francis Shepardson’s words are still sung 
by those who share this affection and this hope: 
Granville, I love thee, present and past; 
While time endures, this love for thee shall last. 








The Baptist World Order Crusade 


Plans for World Order Sunday, May 7, 1944, 
by the Council on Christian Social Progress 


Y THIS time all Baptist pas- 
tors have been informed 
about the World Order Crusade 
projected by the Council on Chris- 
tian Social Progress, and the ob- 
servance of World Order Sunday 
on May 7, 1944, in all Baptist 
churches. Pastors of churches that 
cooperate are invited to order 
enough copies of a statement to 
be signed by their members and 
forwarded to the Secretary of 
State in Washington, and to the 
Senators from their respective 
states. 

Preferably each church member 
is asked to write his own opinion 
in his own words; but if he or she 
feel that they cannot express their 
opinions effectively in their own 
words, they can use the printed 
statement, the emphasis of which 
is on a world organization in 


By G. Merritt LENox 


which every nation is invited to 
participate, and which will face 
realistically all problems that re- 
late to human well-being. Ac- 
cording to a Christian conception 
of world order a fellowship of 
nations limited to three or four 
strong powers, falls far short of 
the Christian ideal. 

Of course, one or more hun- 
dreds of such expressions of Chris- 
tian public opinion on the desk of 
a Senator will not make much of 
an impact. But one hundred thou- 
sand would stimulate real con- 
cern in the minds and hearts of 
those who are to be definitely re- 
sponsible for the building of the 
future world structure. 

The responsibility to carry out 
a project of this nature was dele- 
gated by the Postwar Planning 
Commission of the denomination 
























to the Council on Christian So- 
cial Progress, according to a vir- 
tual mandate of Baptist people 
throughout the nation based on 
the “Poll of Opinion” at World 
Parish Days. Other denomina- 
tions are conducting crusades 
along similar lines. What every 
church and every individual Bap- 
tist does will be supported by 
what multitudes of other Chris- 
tian people are doing. 

The Council Committee in 
charge of this project consists of: 
Mrs. E. E. Aubrey, G. Pitt Beers, 
D. R. Sharpe, Norris L. Tib- 
betts, W. G. Mather, ex officio, 
Donald B. Cloward, ex officio, 
and G. Merrill Lenox, Chairman. 

For literature and further in- 
formation write to Secretary Don- 
ald B. Cloward, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Easter Is Beautiful 


In Assam 


You will be inspired by this story of Easter in Assam, in 
its lovely setting of flowers, with its worshipful church 
service and impressive baptismal service, among people who 
have come to know the meaning of Easter in newness of life 


NOTE.—This beautiful Easter service will 
likely be repeated this year, but with an 
important and significant change in the 
congregation. Many American soldiers 
are now stationed in Assam. This year 
they will help crowd the little church at 
Gauhati to its utmost capacity. — ED. 


ASTER morning 
dy always dawns 
beautifully in 
Assam, with its blue 
skies and sunshine, soft 
breezes and flowers. It 
is a superb climate for 
Easter, for nature 
heartily cooperates 
with the spirit of the 
occasion and all seems 
new. Among our Chris- 
tian churches Easter is 
one of the happiest days of all the year. 

The flowers for the church decoration had 
waited all night long on the bungalow veranda. 
Immersed in tubs, jugs, buckets, and jars of 
water, they waited radiantly, knowing that in 
the early morning they would be placed in 
pretty baskets, brass bowls and vases among 
pots of glossy fern, cane and palms, and so 
would add their beauty to the House of God. 
Gaudy amaryllis hobnobbed with pure white 
lilies; rosy oleanders compared perfume with 
waxy white gardenias; hundreds of snap- 
dragons of every hue ran riot all over the place. 

From my bedroom, opening onto the ver- 
anda, in my imagination I heard a low mur- 
muring and I listened, for the talk of the flower 
folk interests me. I seemed to hear the amaryl- 





By FRANCES D. TUTTLE 


lis saying, ““No doubt they will read from the 
sacred Book. We are mentioned in it. It says 
that the great King Solomon was not dressed 
as well as are we. Fancy our being so grand! I 
suppose we should not be vain because the 
Book teaches one to be humble. Still, it is 
pleasant to be unusually well dressed.” 

And then it seemed as if a single white lily 
was speaking. “I think I prefer to be dressed 
in white. White symbolizes purity. When they 
read, ‘Blessed are the pure in heart,’ I think of 
us. I think that is our text.” I thought I was 
to listen to an argument, but at that moment a 
delicate perfume wafted to me the soft voices 
of the oleandars and gardenias. They said, 
“We are not so fortunate as to be mentioned 
in the Book, but perhaps our perfume takes the 
place of incense. It says that the incense goes 
up to God with the prayers of the saints. We 
like to think that God will accept our sweet 
perfume. It is the best we have to offer Him.” 

And then I became aware of the sprightly 
little voices of the snapdragons, all speaking at 
once. One voice a little louder than the rest 
was declaring, “I like the orphans best. I hope 
they will all be there in the morning, sitting 
down in front on their little cane stools. They 
are so cunning. They like us, too. They like 
to pinch our cheeks so that we will open our 
mouths. How they laugh when we snap at 
them. But not in church of course! Do you re- 
member little Samuel last year? One of us 
dropped off right beside him, but he did not 
even notice. He kept saying, ‘Jesus loves me, 
this I know. . . . He will .stay close beside 
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me ALL THE DAY.’ I am not sure that he had the 
words just right, but they had just sung that 
song and they sang it well, although they were 
a little scared having to go up on the platform. 
Poor little children. They have no mothers or 
fathers to love them, so they have to depend 
on Miss Sahibs to love them and to teach them 
that Jesus stays with them all of the time. That 
helps the orphans to keep happy.” 

Just here another voice interrupted, “I like 
best the little boy who sits at the end of the 
front bench. Would you believe that he had 
been a cripple and that his father was going to 
throw him into the jungle? Well, it is true. And 
the doctor and Miss Sahibs rescued him and 
brought him to their House of Healing. And 
they and the kind nurses kept him a long time. 
They used all of their magic and they worked 
very hard, and they straightened out his legs 
so that he can walk well; and they straightened 
out his arms and fingers so that he can work 
and write and play ball just like other boys. 
And he learned about Jesus. That is why his 
face shines so brightly. I like to look at him.” 

I fell asleep at that point. When I awoke, it 
was Easter morning, and it had dawned 
beautifully. 

Such a hurrying about on the old mission 
compound! We call it the oLp compound be- 
cause for a century and a quarter it has stood 
there, a center for teaching about the Son of 
God, on the banks of the sacred river that is 
called the Son of Brahma. There were no lag- 
gards this morning. Such a bathing of brown 
bodies, oiling of brown hair, scrubbing of white 
teeth and donning of clean white clothes. The 
dormitories where the school boys live hum 
with activity. Much is to be done before ring- 
ing at 8.30 the first bell for church service. 

A mile across the town sheltered by great 
flowering trees, flooded with brilliant sunshine 
by day, bathed by night in silvery moonlight, 
stands the newer compound called the Garden 
of Girl Students. It is so called because it is 
exactly what the name implies. There are girl 
students all over the place. We find girl stu- 
dents in the tidy, well built cottages belonging 
to the girls’ middle english boarding School; 
girl students in the lovely college hostel that 
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houses those who have entered the higher gates 
of learning; girl students in the nurses training 
home where live the ones who are preparing 
themselves to enter the ministry of healing, 
and help in the wonderful work that goes on in 
the woman’s hospital that stands near the en- 
trance, stretching out hands of mercy and per- 
forming what seems like miracles of healing; 
wee girl and boy students—at least students in 
embryo—-in the orphanage tucked away at the 
back of the garden,—sheltered in their little 
corner from the strenuous activities of the great 
garden. The only men in the garden are those 
employed to do the heavy work that only men 
can do. They help protect the garden from 
pests as well. 

At the garden, students from all departments 
have risen before dawn in order to finish morn- 
ing tasks and bathe and dress suitably for 
Easter. For weeks each student has been try- 
ing to cajole out of her parents or a patient and 
sympathetic Miss Sahib a new saree for Easter. 
They usually succeed. The smallest ones are 
dressed in new print frocks furnished months 
ago by the White Cross boxes from America. 

The bell in the church steeple rings clearly. 
Across the town its tones can be heard. They 
have been waiting to hear it at the garden. 
Two by two the long line forms. They start. 
The men, as is fitting in India, are at the head 
of the line and the teachers bring up the rear. 
Out through the gates they go, through the 
little suburb, into the streets of Gauhati Town, 
across the railroad tracks, skirting the bazaars, 
until at last the Old Compound is reached. 
Through the big iron gates they go, up the 
steps to the church just as the last tolling of 
the bell announces, “‘Time to begin.” 

One half of the seating in the church is 
reserved for the students. Noiselessly they 
enter, slip quietly down the aisle filling the 
benches row by row until all are seated. There 
is no confusion, no disorder, no laughing, no 
whispering. They have been trained by their 
beloved Miss Sahibs and they know what kind 
of behavior is befitting the House of God. 

The men and boys have assembled on their 
side of the church. The time has come. The 
Indian pastor rises from his seat behind the 
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pulpit. A striking figure he is in his long flowing 
dhoty, his immaculate white shirt, and gauzy 
white chuddar thrown gracefully over his 
shoulders, The congregation rises. Hymn books 
are scarce, but everybody knows, “Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow.”” With this trib- 
ute of worship the service begins. A prayer and 
a hymn follow and then there is an interlude. 
There is to be the customary Easter baptismal 
service, The pastor announces that the con- 
gregation will proceed to the river. Down 
through the compound the people wend their 
way. Through the entrace gates they go, past 
the hibiscus hedges whose great scarlet bells 
seem to ring, joy, joy, joy! Along the river 
road they follow the pastor and deacons until 
the place chosen for the service is reached. The 
pastor enters the sacred river—the river that 
is called the Son of Brahma. He lifts his hand. 
Tiny boats made of hollow logs draw near. The 
boatman sits on the prow with his paddle 
silent beside him. The large steam ferry lies 
waiting for the time of its next crossing. The 
crew watch eagerly from the decks. A large 
crowd of non-Christians gather out of curi- 
osity. The pastor opens the Bible and in a 
clear voice reads his selection for the service. 
He offers a prayer. The candidates for baptism 
enter the water, and are immersed. It is time 
for the ferry to go. The captain shortens the 
usual long series of whistles. Without the usual 
clank and clamor the ferry slips away, its 
passengers watching for as long as they can see 
the shore. Perfect order prevails. One by one 
the baptisms continue. It is a beautiful scene 
with the green banks, the quiet flow of the 
great river and the purple hills in the distance. 
The observance of this symbolic ordinance, 
given to us so long, long ago, is a very tender 
reminder this lovely morning of how Christ 
died for us and rose from the dead that we 
might have life eternal. : 
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The baptism is over. The men have gone 
away to the house of a friend to change into 
dry garments. The girls have slipped through 
a side gate, up through the avenue of palms 
whose branches wave to the chant, “Victory 
to Jesus!” To the pastor’s house they go, and 
soon they have changed into dry sarees and 
join the congregation that is slowly wending 
its way back to the church. 

The service continues as if there had been 
no interruption. There is the Easter medita- 
tion given by the pastor and it is always good. 
The pastor knows his Bible and he also knows 
how to express his thoughts well in his own 
language. There is much singing, for the 
oriental loves to express his emotions through 
song. A fine young Christian college student 
presides at the organ and leads the congrega- 
tion in singing the grand old hymns. One may 
sing in his mother tongue if he likes—English, 
Assamese, Garo, Naga, Kachari, Mikir—the 
hymns are translated into their languages. 
There is much group singing. A chorus by the 
school girls, a selection by a group of nurses, 
another by the teachers from the garden, a 
quartette by the college boys. Even the little 
orphans must be heard. So they sing in their 
fresh little treble tones, “‘Jesus loves me this I 
know.” The congregation rises for the final 
hymn,—our favorite—‘‘Christ the Lord Has 
Risen Today, Hallelujah!” Yes, Christ has 
risen indeed and has appeared to these people. 
So they are no more foreigners but are fellow 
citizens with the saints of the household of 
God. 

The Easter service has ended. The congre- 
gation has departed. The lilies stand tall and 
stately in their places. The little snapdragons 
droop drowsily. Memory lingers, and sweet 
perfume and prayers still ascend to God, Who 
makes it possible for all men from all nations 
to rise to newness of life. 
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Easter 


Caster Scripture 

Christ died and lived again, that he might be 
Lord of both the dead and the living.—Romans 
14:9. 

It is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me. 
—Galatians 2:20. 

And the world passeth away, and the lust thereof: 
but he that doeth the will of God abideth forever.— 


I John 2:17. 
Easter Thoughts 


Easter should bring a consciousness of the living 
Christ. We must know that He is alive by an ex- 
perience of His presence and power. Nothing less 
than the mystic consciousness of His life with us 
can satisfy us in our Easter celebration. And Easter 
should lead us to a consecration to the living Christ. 
To know that He lives and to care nothing that 
others do not know it will deny the power of His 
life in us. It must compel missionary consecration 
or it is incgmplete.—The Methodist Protestant Re- 
corder. 

*k 


I am not one of those who think God willed the 
crucifixion in the sense that He willed that the Jews 
should put Jesus to death. Certainly not! The cru- 
cifixion was man’s will, not God’s will. But the 
failure of the crucifixion to put an end to Jesus— 
that was God’s will. And that is the Easter story.— 
Joun B. Noss, in The Reformed Church Messenger. 


st 
The cross has become, through the years, the great 
symbol of Christianity. It is the most perfect symbol 
that the human race has ever chosen to signify a 
definite thing. Wherever in all the world one sees 
a cross, one thinks of the followers of Christ, who is 
being crucified today in this 20th century just as 
actually as he was that day on Calvary. And the 
test as to whether or not we are consenting to His 
crucifixion is dependent on whether or not we love 
our fellowmen.—Wituiam H. Jurrreys, M.D., in 
The Churchman. 
* 


A world that hates and depends upon violence in 
the belief that might makes right will see in Easter a 
startling condemnation. Those who sent Jesus to the 
Cross imagined foolishly that they could conquer 
truth and love. The seeming victory of a government 
and religious sects strong enough to send Him to the 
cross was revealed in a few short hours as an over- 


whelming and eternal defeat. And the seeming de- 
feat of Jesus was transformed into a world-changing 
victory eternal in its significance. In the presence of 
this truth, evil must tremble and righteousness 
rejoice. We have always thanked God for Easter. 
We should be particularly thankful now.—Rev. 
Revnen E. Netson, in The North Star Baptist. 


Caster Cove 
By VioLet ALLEYN STOREY 


Dare we expect, as in the other years, 

He shall arise whom clearly we saw die— 

Just yesterday—despite the dimming tears, 

And sudden darkness covering the sky? 

Have they not taken Him forever now— 

Laid Him—this war-torn spring—we know not 
where? 

Should we not reconcile ourselves somehow 

To death’s finality—or do we dare, 

As in the other years, even so today, 

Feel sure the Prince of Peace, our Lord, will rise; 

Triumphant over death—rock rolled away— 

Walk in a garden under April skies? 

Doubt not, believers, on this Easter Eve. 


Tomorrow He will live for whom you grieve! 
Reprinted by permission from The New York Times. 


An Easter Prayer 


AE God, our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee 
for the gift of Thy Son, our Lord and Saviour, 
over whom death had no dominion. We rejoice in the 
assurance that He brought life and immortality to 
light and revealed to us the power of an endless life. 
Today the winds of destruction move across our world. 
No land has escaped the horror and the overwhelming 
sorrow that has afflicted our generation. We pray Thee 
that the light and comfort of the Easter hope may shine 
into every sorrowing heart. Grant that in penitence 
and faith men everywhere may speedily turn to the 
Lord of Life and find in Him the way and the truth and 
the life, which in blindness and madness they vainly 
seek through violence and hate. We beseech Thee to 
inspire in us new confidence in the invincible power 
and the ultimate triumph of His goodness and love. 
May we on this Easter day arise with Him into new- 
ness of life. Being delivered from sin and the fear of 
death by the power of His resurrection, may we recon- 
secrate ourselves to the coming of Thy kingdom and 
the doing of Thy will on earth, through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 
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A Dude Ranch Funeral 


in an Idaho Blizzard 


The snow was falling at the rate of one inch 
an hour for 48 hours when this woman home 
missionary had to drive 400 miles to conduct 
the funeral service of a mother on a remote 
and lonely dude ranch in Northern Idaho 
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Main Street in Hailey, Idaho, on a day in winter after a heavy snowstorm. In the oval is a picture of the 
Baptist church where Miss Augusta T. Jackley serves as missionary pastor 


By AucusTA T. JACKLEY 


DAHO is a land of enchanting contrasts. 
Here are bleak and wind-blown deserts and 
still, snow-clad mountains and valleys. It is the 
land where the Christmas trees grow and in 
their growing are decorated by the Master 
Artist, a land where tragedies are as real as 
anywhere and where sadness is as hard to bear; 
land of the sturdy pioneer who has learned to 


put his trust in a Higher Power and to bear his 
sorrows magnificently. 

My experiences in this bleak and wind- 
blown country range from the ridiculous to 
the sublime. One recent episode in the ridicu- 
lous was not unmixed with tragedy. Two 
drunken sailors wanted to come into the church 
for choir practice, but I felt that their condi- 
tion made their proffered assistance undesira- 
ble. Still I did not want to turn them off too 
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abruptly, so I stayed out doors as a guard, 
talking to the boys in as impersonal a way as 
possible. Before they excused themselves and 
left I had had a-proposal of marriage! One of 
the sailors was quite sure he needed me as a 
wife. So he said, ‘We could be married; and 
then we could get acquainted; and then you 
could pray for me.” I assured him I could do 
my praying first. Variety is the spice of life and 
I get a great deal of spice. 

And now for a touch of the sublime. There 
was the girl who walked to Sunday school with 
me on my first Sunday in Hailey. She was then 
an adorably cute little girl of three. She did not 
say one word to me all the way. Years later, 
grown taller, but possessing the same charm 
and sweetness, she walked down into the 
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baptismal waters. Afterward going out to her 
mother who was not a church member, she 
said, “Mother, when I went into the water I 
was scared; but Miss Jackley said, ‘Don’t be 
nervous.’ And I wasn’t any more because I 
knew that God was right there.” I knew that 
girl was very much afraid of water. 

With this as a setting let me tell you my story. 

It was three days before Christmas. I was 
conducting ray daily art class when the town’s 
undertaker came to the church. Calling me to 
one side he introduced a gentleman who had 
come with him. 

“Will you go with us to Obsidian to conduct 
the funeral service for my mother?” the stran- 
ger asked. “It will be a long hard trip. We’re 
leaving in 20 minutes and we will be back to- 
morrow night. Will you go?” 

In almost a split second of thinking I thought 
of a woman who could take my art class and a 
girl who- could chaperone the young people’s 
Christmas carolling party. So I replied, “If 
you come back tomorrow night, I can go.” 

The next day a storm visited the land. It 
was a storm described by old-timers as an 
Idaho snowstorm—‘‘an inch an hour for 48 
hours,”—and showed no signs of abatement. 


LEFT: Miss Augusta T. Jackley and a Sunday school pupil, both 
properly clad for an Idaho winter. BELOW: Part of the Saw 


Tooth Mountain range in Idaho in winter 
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With the warning to dress warmly I pre- 
pared for the long journey to the “Family 
Home.” In a half hour’s time we were on our 
way in the blinding storm. “Dear God, we are 
in your hands, keep us safe,” was the little 
prayer I prayed as we left our cozy little town 
to fight the elements. 

We were heading for the “Family Home” 
which is in the heart of the Sawtooth Moun- 
tains. In summer it is just 60 miles from Sun 
Valley. In winter because of the closed moun- 
tain passes, it is a 200-mile trip each way. 
There were two cars for us, each driven by a 
son of their deceased mother. One was a truck 
which carried the body in the casket and beside 
it the crude burial box. The other car was a 
taxi which the two sons owned and operated. 

The long trip took us down the Wood River 
Valley and past the Craters of the Moon, crat- 
ers of a now inactive volcano. In summer the 
country about these extinct craters has the ap- 
pearance of cinder piles left at the completion 
of the world. In winter the area is completely 
covered by a two-foot thick quilt of snow, the 
healer or perhaps only the temporary concealer 
of all scars. The deep cracks and jutting crags 
are levelled by the white magic. We passed the 
craters into the Lost River Country. Flowing 
clear and cold out of the mountains, this stream 
suddenly disappears in what is known as “The 
Sinks” and never reappears. Hence the name. 
It figures prominently in the story, Rock and 
Lava. * It was the story of Dr. Bowler that 
gave me the courage to remain in this snowy, 
scattered, isolated country, which for three 
months of the year it is impossible to leave. 

A desert fog, a very difficult thing to en- 
counter in driving, had drifted into the valley. 
To get from this valley into the Salmon River 
country it is necessary to go through a canyon. 
This was the part of the trip I dreaded most 
because, not knowing the country, I felt that 
we would find the most snow there. But to my 
surprise there was less snow in the canyon 
than in any other part of the trip. It was dark 
as we entered the canyon, but the moon broke 





* Coe Hayne’s life-chetch of Dr. W. H. Bowler in Misstons, February, 


1980-March, 1981; recently iesued in book form by the Council on Finance 
and Promotion.—Eb. 
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through the clouds and illuminated the steep 
mountain crags. 

The Salmon River Country is a part of the 
Idaho’s great summer playground. We climbed 
until we were many feet above the river. Then 
we descended to its level and crossed and re- 
crossed it. At times we were in narrow canyons 
with close, protecting mountains on both sides, 
the mountains receding as we got into the 
wider part of the valley. At other times we 
were in densely wooded sections where the 
mighty arms of pine trees overhung the road. 
These arms wore the royal jewels of King 
Winter in sparkling grandeur. Now and then 
we would plough through clouds of steam as it 
came from the hot springs that flowed from 
the hillsides. 

The road had been kept plowed for the scat- 
tered families in that vast mountain area. 
Only once were we stuck in the snow, but with 
the help of the chains on the wheels we pro- 
ceeded on our way and in time arrived at Stan- 
ley. Here the truck, its occupants and its pre- 
cious freight remained for the night while we 
in the automobile went on up the river 20 miles. 
Down by the highway where the ranch road 
forked, the daughter who owned and operated 
the home ranch had left a team and sleigh for 
us to use when we arrived. Thus at 2:00 a.m., 
I was riding in a sleigh at Christmastime to a 
dude ranch, an experience I had never dreamed 
of having. After much talking we finally got 
to bed and to sleep. 

We awoke to a day even stormier than the 
previous one. The sons with the aid of the 
near-by ranchers finished digging the grave on 
the slope of the mesa overlooking the valley 
and the home. Beside the highway an open-air 
funeral service was held at 2:00 p.m. The casket 
containing the beloved mother’s remains had 
been removed from the truck and placed on the 
sleigh with the flowers laid around it. Then I as 
the officiating clergyman conducted the funeral 
service. I was clad not in the proverbial black 
dress but in ski suit, mittens, snow packs, and 
parka hood. It was the last service for a refined 
person who had been reared in a city but loved 
the mountain ranch where she had spent almost 
50 years of her life. Standing all around were 
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the family and neighbors who had come for 
many miles in every known conveyance of win- 
ter travel. As soon as the short service was 
over, quietly and reverently they covered the 
casket with a canvass and the two sons and 
four other men carried it to the family plot to 
the top of the mesa—beautiful in summer and 
just as beautiful in winter. 

Among the neighbors was a girl who had 
come to Sun Valley where she had fallen in 
love with a guide and had married him. Now 
she was living in this valley. She had never so 
much as ironed a handkerchief in her life before 
coming here. Now she was ironing the family 
laundry with old fashioned flat irons and bak- 
ing all her own bread. Another couple were 
people who had come to Idaho 27 years ago 
from Iowa. The husband had come to this 
country for his health and had remained here. 
These and many others had endured the hard- 
ships of the storm to attend the burial of a 
friend. They were people who had learned to 
depend upon a power higher than their own. 
From early girlhood I had wondered what it 
would be like to spend time on a dude ranch 
in the Far West. I had spent that time, in the 
dead of winter, to conduct a funeral service on 
a dude ranch. The present owner of the ranch is 
a girl only three or four years older than my- 
self. She talked in terms of milking, feeding 
and lambing. She lived alone, helped with 
baling hay, branding cattle, sawing wood; and 
yet she could cook the most delicious meals I 
have ever eaten. I was humble in the presence 
of such stamina and ability. 

We left the ranch at 6:00 p.m. to retrace our 
way over the same treacherous road. As we 
drove through the forest area, the radio gave to 
us ““O Holy Night,” and other beloved Christ- 
mas carols. And we were having a “White 
Christmas.” During the last few miles, as we 
sped past the Craters of the Moon, the Christ- 
mas story came to us in a beautiful play over 
the auto radio. Man’s power and God’s power 
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were all blended into one to make that trip one 
of my memorable experiences as pastor of a 
little church in the Wood River Valley in Idaho. 

In looking back over that experience my 
heart bleeds to think of those people in our 
United States who never have a preacher ex- 
cept at funerals, and whose children seldom 
hear about God and Christ. The days of home 
missionaries in this vast region are not over. 

My nine years here have truly been filled 
with varied experiences. When I first came I 
could not understand God’s leading. Why 
would He ask me to do a task for which I was 
unprepared? Though experience is an efficient 
teacher I am still asking that question. Never 
in my wildest dreaming did I visualize myself 
as a minister. To be in a man’s profession was 
and still is more or less of a repulsive thought. 
I can see why because of a feminine nature a 
girl can do things a man just couldn’t do but 
I can still more than ever see the limitations. 
So when people ask me why I chose the min- 
istry I reply, “I didn’t; God chose me.” 

At times I have been so discouraged I felt 
I couldn’t “take it.” Then I would attend an 
associational meeting, state convention, etc., 
and hear others (ministers) discuss their prob- 
lems, etc., and I would come back with the 
feeling “I have no problems. What am I crying 
about?” 

Often I must fight against a feeling of utter 
loneliness. My people could not be finer to me. 
They are wonderful, kind, thoughtful and 
cooperative. I am the only minister in all this 
valley. I have so little association with my 
profession. Any time I can afford to go some- 
where I do. But that isn’t often. And with the 
fewer number of gatherings I find it increas- 
ingly more lonely. 

The vastness of the country and its gorgeous- 
ness, the will of the people and their sturdiness 
gave me a feeling of insignificance and yet im- 
portance to think God had chosen me to be of 
service where I was needed. 
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A Monthly Digest from Letters and Reports of Field Correspondents 





Christian Fidelity 


Under Japanese Domination 


A U. S. Marine, on an obscure, unknown island in the 
Southwest Pacific, after a terrible and bloody battle 
with the Japanese, records his impressions of the en- 
during importance and worthiness of foreign missions 


Nors.—The writer of this brief 
sketch is a private first class in the 
U. 8. Marine Corps. He survived 
the frightful slaughter on Tarawa 
last November. Before enlistment he 
was President of the Young People’s 
Society in the First Italian Baptist 
Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., of 
which Rev. Anthony F. Vasquez is 


pastor.—Eb. 


T seems ages since I last wor- 
shipped in my home church. 
Out here in the Southwest Pacific, 
when it comes time for worship, 
we gather beneath a spray of 
palm trees, with the blue sky for a 
ceiling and an empty crate for a 
pulpit. Our experience on Tarawa 
has brought us closer to God. It 
has simplified religion for us. War 
is hell, but it offers its lessons. The 
man overseas is learning the hard 
way. 

We are witnessing the expan- 
sion of Christianity here in this 
Pacific area. It is really wonderful 
to know how the word of God is 
being told in spite of the difficul- 
ties encountered as a result of the 
war. On a small island out here 
which we recently captured from 
the Japanese, we found the friend- 
liest natives living in perfect har- 
mony with one another. Except 
for a few resident missionaries and 
occasional visiting copra traders, 


By PasquaLe Musto, 
U. S. Marine Corps 





Pasquale Musto 


few white men had ever been 
there. We lived among the na- 
tives and we worshipped with 
them. The island is almost 100% 
Christianized! From the natives 
we learned how they had been 
treated by the Japanese. The 
missionaries had to hide in the 
bush in order to escape their 
wrath. One missionary was not so 
fortunate in his escape. He was 


slain by the Japanese. A convert 
of his is now carrying on Protes- 
tant mission work and is doing a 
splendid job. We also found 
French Catholic padres and two 
Australian nuns surviving on 
coconuts, fish and other native 
foods. They were in dire need of 
medical attention. 

The mission work here was 
difficult but it is a complete suc- 
cess. The natives are good Chris- 
tians in every respect. Even if the 
Japanese had done away with all 
missionaries, they could never 
have been able to stamp out 
Christianity on the islands. The 
natives are indoctrinated in it and 
they will remain so. 

With experiences like this you 
can readily see why the service 
man abroad is being drawn closer 
to God. I never realized the im- 
portance of foreign mission work 
until I visited these obscure places 
on our globe. I hope the American 
people will always support their 
mission work. We. need your 
prayers now more than ever; they 
are a great help. 


Easter Baptisms 
on Foreign Fields - 

As at home, so on the foreign 
field the church services on Easter 
Sunday usually conclude with 
Baptisms. 

Typical was this report from 
Dr. Kenneth G. Hobart from 
Kityang, South China, a section 
not yet occupied by Japan. “Eas- 
ter was a bright, sunny day, 
cloudless, humid, warm, but with 
a saving breeze to cool the air. It 
must have been just such a day in 
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Secretaries Newton C. Fetter and Luther Wesley Smith and seven 


divinity school seniors at the New York Seminar 


Palestine 1,900 years ago. At the 
Kityang Baptist church the spe- 
cial music was followed by a 
strong Easter sermon by the as- 
sistant Chinese pastor. Then a 
dozen persons, all but one under 
30 years of age, confessed their 
Lord Jesus in baptism. Three of 
the candidates were brothers, the 
younger two being the fruits of 
the elder brother’s joyous faith 
and zeal. We do not often see 
three brothers together in the 
baptismal waters.” 

From remote West China Dr. 
David C. Graham reported, “We 
had an excellent Easter service. 
At eight o’clock nine women and 
29 men were baptized, a total of 
38 of whom 29 were Baptists and 
nine Disciples. Of the total, 18 
are students and all 18 come from 
homes in which at least one parent 
is a Christian professing. The 
fine work of evangelism done by 
missionaries and Chinese pastors 
is responsible for these results. 
Due to war time conditions in 
China there are many discourag- 
ing problems in missions, but 
there are also encouraging factors. 
Many of those baptized on Eas- 
ter Sunday are admirable young 
people who are destined to be- 
come strong Christian leaders. 
The communion service followed 
the Easter baptism.” 

From Kavali, India, where she 
is working among the criminal 


tribes, Erukula, Miss Marian H. 
Reifsneider wrote concerning last 
year’s Easter services, “On Eas- 
ter Sunday morning the ‘women 
rose up while it was still dark’ 
and went through the streets of 
Kavali, singing Easter hymns. It 
was a lovely new idea to me. At 
the close of the procession they 
gathered around the baptismal 
pool and 35 were baptized.” 


Patriotism and Evangelism 
at Bacone College 


Bacone College has about 200 
former students in the armed 
services. Letters come from them 
from over the world. Every letter 
tells of homesick boys and girls 
who are eager to get back to 
Bacone, which is home to them. 
When the boys or girls in the 
homeland get furloughs, the first 
place they visit is Bacone. It is 
not strange that they do this 
when you realize that many of 
them found here the love, help- 
fulness, understanding, and Chris- 
tian fellowship they had not 
known elsewhere. Many found 
Christ on our hilltop. 

We are seeing a fine response 
among our students this year. 
Already we have had two bap- 
tismal services, and are planning 
a third after classes in instruction 
are given. Several weeks ago, six 
of our finest young men stood to 
signify their intention to return 
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to their own people as mission- 
aries. Our hearts thrilled as we 
realized the responsibility and the 
sacredness of the trust that had 
been placed in us as as workers at 
Bacone to keep alive this desire 
for full-time service. Pray for us 
that the Lord will use us in this 
task of training adequately these 
young people for the harvest field 
which is truly white and ready. 
—L. Virginia Meadowcroft. . 


Theological Seminarians 
Confer in Seminars 


Senior classes from six Baptist 
theological seminaries and one 
training school located in the 
Atlantic seaboard area assembled 
in New York for their annual 
seminar January 27-31, 1944, to 
study at close range the compre- 
hensive work of all the boards 
and agencies of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. Each board 
and agency had as spokesmen one 
or more members of its secre- 
tarial staff who lectured for one 
hour and then conducted an open 
forum of questions and answers 
for the remainder of his or her 
allotted time. Devotional services 
were led by Dr. Oscar W. Hen- 
derson of the Baptist Institute 
in Philadelphia. Attendance ex- 
ceeded 160 young men and 
women. A few are pictured here 
in one of their intimate confer- 
ences with Dr. Luther Wesley 
Smith (right), executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Education, 
and Dr. Newton C. Fetter (left), 
director of university pastorate 
work for the Board of Education. 
Middlers and Seniors from Bap- 
tist seminaries of the Middlewest 
attended a similar seminar last 
March in Chicago. Seniors at 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, 
Berkeley, Cal., participated in a 
seminar last fall which was at- 
tended also by Baptist pastors of 
the San Francisco area. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


Does any reader of Missions 
possess a bound volume of the 
proceedings of the Baptist World 
Congress in London in 1905 and 
of the Baptist World Congress 
in Berlin in 1984? The Washing- 
ton office of the Baptist World 
Alliance lacks both volumes to 
make its own set complete. Any 
reader possessing either or both 
who is willing to part with his 
copies can send them to Dr. W. 
O. Lewis, General Secretary, 715 
Eighth Street N.W., Washington, 
D. C. They will be apprecia- 
tively acknowledged. 

e*#e se 


The West End Community 
House in Boston, whose Christian 
Center activities have been re- 
ported from time to time in Mis- 
sions, has been rededicated as 
the Heath Christian Center in 
memory of the late Dr. Hugh A. 
Heath, who for 25 years was 
Executive Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Baptist State Conven- 
tion. For the past ten years John 
Halko has been the Director. A 
week of impressive rededication 
services marked the change of 
name with Prof. Basil Matthews 
as Guest Speaker. The dedicatory 
address was delivered by Secre- 
tary John W. Thomas of the 
Home Mission Society. Four 
years ago the Center carried a 
mortgage debt of $65,000. Through 
a memorial fund of $25,000 and 
other recent gifts, that has been 
reduced to $6,500 and the Execu- 
tive Committee hopes to liqui- 
date the entire indebtedness by 
the close of the current fiscal 
year (April 30th). Among its high 
purposes and objectives the Heath 
Christian Center includes, “to 
minister to human needs in the 
name of Christ and to present 
Him as personal Saviour, urging 
commitment to His way of life.” 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 








Allies in El Salvador 


During the past two years 
three little Chinese boys have 
been honor students at Colegio 
Bautista in San Salvador, El 
Salvador. The first year they had 
to take considerable teasing and 
fun from the other boys. One day 
their Chinese mother came say- 
ing, “The boys’ father says to 
look out for his boys, and to re- 
member that China and El Sal- 
vador and the United States are 
allies.” Since then the teachers 
have called them “The Allies.” 

ee 9s 

President J. L. Kraft of the 
Kraft Cheese Corporation, a lead- 
ing Baptist layman of Chicago, 
Ill., was awarded the Russell Col- 
gate citation on February 8, 1944, 
by the International Council of 
Religious Education for “out- 
standing contribution which he 
has made to the cause of religious 
education in North America.” 
The award was presented during 
the Council’s annual meeting in 
Chicago. Mr. Kraft is serving for 
the duration of the war as Acting 
President of the Council while its 


president, Lieut. Commander 
Harold E. Stassen, former Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota and also a 


Baptist layman, is on active duty 


with the U. S. Navy. 
ees 

One of the first missionaries 
to arrive in South China since 
Pearl Harbor, Rev. Carl Capen 
found himself in full activity the 
first day he arrived. The officers 
of the young people’s society were 
holding a special meeting and 
asked him to help outline a pro- 
gram. On the following Sunday he 
had charge of the communion 
service at which 18 newly bap- 
tized young people were wel- 
comed into the fellowship of the 
local church. Writing from Kit- 
yang, he reports, “‘ Under existing 
circumstances the churches have 
done quite well in supporting 
their preachers, who are making a 
real sacrifice by remaining in the 
ministry because the churches are 
not able to give them enough to 
meet their minimum needs. For 
one dollar spent six years ago one 
must now spend 100. Fortunately 
they are paid in rice as well as in 
money, or it would be impossible 
for them to exist. Nevertheless, 
two of our former preachers died 
a few months ago, with malnutri- 
tion as a contributing cause.” 

ee se 

Inflation has hit India with 
a vengeance, according to a letter 
dated November 25 from Prof. 
F. G. Dickason at Gordon Col- 
lege in Rawalpindi. Shoe polish 
costs 70¢ a can, electric bulbs 
$1.50 each, toothbrushes 75¢ 
each, wheat $4.00 a bushel, rice 
$10.00 a bushel and sugar unob- 
tainable. Students at Gordon 
College have been sending relief 
funds to Bengal where conditions 
are much worse, with rice selling 
for $20 to $30 a bushel. 
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Pangs of British Conscience 


Over the Bombing of German Cities 


T was inevitable that the soul of Britain would 
re-assert its sterling quality and protest 
against the relentless bombing of German 
civilian populations. It was a solemn hour in 
the House of Commons when Lord Cranborne 
as government spokesman rose to defend the 
bombing policy against charges by the Bishop 
of Chichester. Apparently the deliberate, total 
annihilation of Berlin, Hamburg, Cologne, 
Frankfurt and other great cities, and the 
burning alive of thousands of women and 
children, was more than British conscience 
could stand. On humanitarian as well as mili- 
tary grounds, who can refute the Bishop’s 
three charges? As reported in The New York 
Times, he claimed that, 


(1) Bombing is piling up a harvest of hate that 
will affect the future relationships of all Europe. 

(2) The openly acknowledged policy of obliter- 
ating an entire city is not a justifiable act of war. 

(8) Area bombing permits no discrimination when 
civilians, cultural monuments, military and indus- 
trial objectives all together form one target. 
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The Bishop furthermore warned against the 
bombing of Rome whose destruction would 
“‘rankle in the memory of every European as 
did the destruction of Rome by the Goths 
centuries ago.” Supporting him was the aged 
former Archbishop of Canterbury, known in 
his time as “keeper of the King’s conscience.” 
He warned that the bombing would produce 
a fearful lapse in British moral character. 

Painstakingly but not convincingly the gov- 
ernment defender set forth as its “complete . 
justification” the paralysis of the whole life 
of a German city so as to make it impossible 
for workmen to work in war production. 

From the brief newspaper report, which 
a broad-minded censor permitted to be cabled 
to America, three conclusions:seem warranted: 
(1) This is the meaning of total war, against 
military objectives, industrial plants, work- 
men’s homes, innocent wives, helpless chil- 
dren, (2) Britain and America are lowering 
their moral standards to the nazi level. Are 
they perhaps going even below it? Assuredly 
they are doing precisely and far more thor- 
oughly what the nazis have done before them. 
(3) The moral aftermath will be terrible. We 
are all going to be fearfully sorry for what we 
all have done in this era of incredible stupidity 
and colossal madness. 

The one redeeming feature of this dreadful 
business is that conscience is still alive in 
England and free speech even in -time of war 
allows conscience to register and censorship 
permits it to be publicized here. 


Free Doughnuts and Free Kisses 
in Promoting the War Bond Campaign 


ROM the sublime to the ridiculous and from 

atrocity stories to sex appeal marked the 
promotion of the recent $14,000,000,000 war 
loan campaign. At a bond rally in Kansas 
City the manuscript of Einstein’s theory of 
relativity was auctioned off for more than 
$5,000,000 in subscription to war bonds. The 
highest bidder received the privilege of do- 
nating the precious document to the Library 
of Congress. Through the streets of New York 
went a huge truck with a blatant loud speaker 
and a detachable doughnut counter offering 
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free doughnuts to purchasers of bonds and 
stamps. Nearly 500,000 school children in 
Brooklyn received photostat copies of General 
Eisenhower’s cablegram commending them for 
“soldierly conduct” as war stamp salesmen. 
Throughout the country, as reported in Reli- 
gious News Service, church bells rang periodi- 
cally in a series of four strokes at a time to 
symbolize the Fourth Loan. In a full-page 
newspaper advertisement an American soldier 
in Italy resented free kisses back home to 
male purchasers of bonds, for he is made to 
say, ““My comrade got kissed by a land mine 
and now he is supposed to clap his hands be- 
cause a man back home gets kissed by a pin-up 
girl for putting his money in war bonds.” 
Supplementing this was a terrifying series of 
other advertisements. One featured a returning, 
totally blind American soldier meeting his 
anguished mother in the Grand Central Ter- 
minal. Another pictured a wounded American 
youth dying in a tropical jungle. In big letters 
the caption read, “‘What’s it like to die?” 
As a grand February climax came the atrocity 
stories from Corregidor. Purchase of war bonds 
rose to incredible heights. “Jap’s Cruelty is 
Bond Spur,” shrieked the headlines. But the 
father of an atrocity victim saw differently. 
As reported in Time magazine, he said, 


I can’t understand why such information should 
be brought out now except to sell war bonds. For 
that purpose it’s absolutely rotten. If the morality 
of America has sunk so low that it requires this 
kind of propaganda to sell war bonds, then we 
wonder what the boys are fighting for. 


Are the American people so moronic, so 
possessed only of superficial and ephemeral 
patriotism that such promotional methods are 
necessary? Or is there something more funda- 
mentally wrong here? Are the people really 
convinced that they are in a war for the “‘ Four 
Freedoms,” the principles of “‘The Atlantic 
Charter,” the end of imperialism, the rights 
of small nations, the liquidation of fascism, the 
extermination of aggression? If so, they should 
need neither female kisses nor free doughnuts 
nor atrocity propaganda to persuade them to 
do their duty. If they are not so convinced, 
who and what will convince them? 
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Are the Bishops and Seminary Professors 
Left Out on a Limb by the Gallup Poll? 


GAINST at times severe criticism, Missions, 
ever since its first editorial on this con- 
troversial issue more than three years ago, 
has supported the plan, originally proposed by 
Mr. Herbert Hoover, for feeding the starving 
mothers and children in the nazi-occupied 
democracies of Europe, provided that such 
relief would not contribute to the nazi war 
effort. It will forever be inexplicable how a 
large and prominent group of bishops, theo- 
logical seminary professors, and preachers, 
(See Missions, January, 1941, page 27), of 
various denominations (including Baptists), 
permitted themselves to be guilty of a ghastly 
error in moral judgment in opposing such 
relief. The Federal Council of Churches like- 
wise opposed such humanitarian efforts. For- 
tunately at Cleveland in December, 1942, it 
reversed its position and it has since then 
favored the plan. Today the British Prime 
Minister is still reputed to be adamant in his 
refusal to relax the blockade to permit food to 
reach these innocent people. Apparently the 
churchmen still agree with him. They have 
never publicly reversed their position. 

Are they now left out on a limb by the recent 
Gallup Poll of Public Opinion? According to 
its report in The New. York Times, on the 
question of sending food by neutral ships to 
the children of Belgium, France, Holland, and 
other countries occupied by nazi troops, 65% 
of the American people are in favor, 13% have 
no opinion, and only 22% are opposed. It surely 
cannot be pleasant for Mr. Churchill to know 
that this inhuman food blockade policy is 
supported by only 22% of American people. 
What happens to the moral influence of church 
leaders who three years ago acquiesced in the 
starvation of innocent children and are now 
made aware that on a humanitarian issue 
public opinion is miles ahead of them? 

They should have stood yesterday where the 
general public stands today! 

Here is a warning for church leadership. The 
church ought always to lead and never tarry 
behind public opinion in applying the principle 
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of the Good Samaritan who aided an innocent 
victim without waiting for the police to rid the 
highway of its bandits. Wherever the church 
has lost its sense of human values or has taken 
sides with temporal power and imperial au- 
thority and not with the cause of the common 
people, it has been repudiated as in Russia or 
has lost its influence as in South America. To 
feed a starving child is always a moral duty 
everywhere. Severe is the condemnation of 
history on those who are on the wrong side of 
that issue. 


Must Baptists Revise or Delete 
One of Christendom’s Mighty Hymns? 


OR more than 70 years, ever since S. Baring 

Gould wrote the words and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan composed the music, the church has 
been singing, “Onward Christian Soldiers.” 
Baptists have joined heartily with 200 other 
denominations in singing the third stanza, 


We are not divided, 

All one body we, 

One in hope and doctrine, 

One in charity. 
What happens to that stanza now that a Bap- 
tist fundamentalist foreign mission society is 
being organized? Already in local churches 
some members wish to continue to support the 
existing American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society while others are being persuaded to 
transfer their support to the new society. 
Divisive trends are being manifested in associa- 
tions and state conventions. Perhaps next 
month even in the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion at Atlantic City the heretofore united 
spiritual fellowship of Baptists may be jeopard- 
ized because one group of Baptists demands 
that all Baptists believe exactly alike. Must 
Baptists therefore either delete this hymn from 
their hymnbooks or revise the third stanza? 
In the latter case it may have to read, 


We are now divided, 

Not one body we, 

Some insist on creedalism, 
Some on liberty. 


To a disintegrating world that in anguish cries 
out for unity, it is heartbreaking to have a 
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strong, influential body of Christians with 
their historic emphasis on religious liberty, 
split over the issue of creedal freedom. 

In a recent sermon President Henry Sloan 
Coffin of Union Theological Seminary said, 

How trifling appear our sectarian differences, how 
irrelevant our inherited divisions, how stupidly 
hampering our competition and overlapping in the 
light of the world mission committed to us to make 
all nations Christian. We must provide Christ with 
an inclusive fellowship of all His followers, with out- 
reaches more worthy of His station on the throne of 
the entire world. 


He was deploring the ecumenical disunity in 
Christendom; yet his comments apply with 
terrific implications to Northern Baptists. 
Whatever the cause and on whomever rests 
the blame for the present situation among us, 
the things that have heretofore united Baptists 
in their all-inclusive spiritual fellowship are 
still greater and vastly more important than 
the things that threaten to divide them into 
two groups, one demanding creedal uniformity 
as a future test for Baptist fellowship and 
service, and the other insisting on the historic 
principle of creedal freedom, 


A Christian Chinese Text 
For An Unnecessary Editorial 


| A recent sermon Bishop Y. Y. Tsu of 
Hunnan, China, popularly known as “‘The 
Bishop of the Burma Road,”’ is reported in The 
Protestant Voice to have said, 

Long before this war began and before the fa- 
mous “Four Freedoms” were formulated, our Lord 
Himself declared that He was sent to set men free. 
He proclaimed the one gospel that will some day 
unite all men and set all men free. 


Thus speaks a Christian Chinese in words of 
timely urgency for an age that seeks by vio- 
lence and bloodshed to achieve what men can 
achieve only through the “liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free.” It is a fitting text 
for a fiscal year editorial which should really 
be unnecessary. In business a fiscal year is a 
bookkeeping device, a convenient calendar 
arrangement for measuring profits or losses. In 
the world mission of the Christian church a 
fiscal year registers the sincerity with which its 
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members as followers of Christ believe in the 
purpose of God as revealed in Christ, and it 
appraises the quality of cooperation with 
which they maintain the enterprises that they 
have set apart for that purpose. Do we as 
Baptists really believe that Christ came “to 
save his people from their sins,” to set men free 
from the bondage of sin, to unite all men in a 
fellowship of love and a brotherhood of serv- 
ice? That surely is the basic objective of the 
varied ministries that comprise our total 
Baptist missionary program. Thus far the 
current fiscal year has recorded wholesome 
response; yet how easily and instantly that 
could be cancelled by a drastic decline in this 
final month of April. More than $750,000 is 
still needed to cover the year’s obligations. 
More than $500,000 is required to complete 
the Emergency Fund which expresses our 
corporate concern over an appalling world 
catastrophe. The outcome on April 30th will 
thus be the measuring rod of our conviction as 
Baptists that only Christ can unite men and 
can set them free. 


A New World Order After the War 
Depends Also on Baptist Convictions 


ULTITUDES of Christian people are 
deeply confused and concerned over their 
apparent helplessness in making their influence 
felt in the fundamental task of creating a more 
Christian world order after this devastating 
global conflagration has burned itself out. Can 
they do anything really effective against the 
tides and forces now sweeping across the earth? 
Can they make their ideals and their convic- 
tions known to those who have the responsibil- 
ity of building a new world organization? It 
must be based not on the power politics of 
three or four strong nations, but on a truly 
global fellowship of all nations, victors and 
eventually also the vanquished, in facing and 
solving together the global problems that will 
emerge after the war. Unless so solved in a 
cooperative spirit they will inevitably lay the 
foundations for a third World War. In its 
promotion of a Baptist World Order Crusade 
(see page 218), in its projection of World Order 
Sunday in Baptist churches on May 7, 1944, 
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and in its suggestion about communications to 
Senators in Washington, the Council-on Chris- 
tian Social Progress offers a practical method 
for Baptists to make known their concern for a 
Christian world order. If the majority of Bap- 
tist churches were to take this proposed World 
Order Crusade seriously and were to join in 
sending to Washington an overwhelming ex- 
pression on the kind of world they want after 
the war, it might prevent the repetition of the 
history of 1919 when a wilful minority in the 
U. S. Senate blocked America’s wholehearted 
participation in the only agency which at that 
time offered the best possible assurance of 


a ER 
THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 110 
Ten Years Since REPEAL 


HE American people are now in the 11th year 

of legalized liquor following the repeal of the 
18th amendment. During these ten years the per 
capita consumption of liquor has increased from 
1.69 gallons in 1988 to 14.18 gallons in 1943. During 
the same decade total expenditures by the nation 
for alcoholic beverages rose from $350,000,000 or 
$2.78 per person to $4,500,000,000 or $84.02 per 
person. When prohibition was established in 1918 
it put out of business 177,000 saloons in the United 
States. Since the repeal of prohibition the number 
of saloons has expanded enormously. Today there 
are said to be 436,000. 

These are the minimum statistical facts and 
financial figures about repeal. The intangible reali- 
ties cannot be calculated. The breakdown in the 
moral life of the nation, the increase in crime and 
delinquency, drunkenness and debauchery, and 
many other widespread evils, observable to anybody 
with eyes to see, must be charged against what 
The American Friend (Quaker paper) describes as 
“the most backward step ever taken by a civilized 
nation.” 

Tragically the American people have been de- 
luded. Solemnly the liquor interests promised them 
in 1983 that repeal would not increase consumption 
of alcohol and would not bring back the evils of the 
previous period of liquor indulgence. Instead, all 
are here in vastly intensified form and in enormously 
expanded distribution. 
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world order. It is high time that Christian 
people insist that this war shall not have been 
fought in vain. 


Editorial ¢ Comment 


@ Tim® AND AGAIN LiGHT on the meaning of the 
gospel has come from the Far East. At a world 
missionary conference in Shanghai, 20 years ago, a 
Chinese Christian placed a motto on the wall in 
letters large enough for all to read, AGREE To Drr- 
FER; Resotve to Love; Umre To Serve. How 
relevant and appropriate that is to the present re- 
grettable missionary controversy among Northern 
Baptists will be apparent to all who meditate 
deeply on its thoroughly Christian spirit. 


@ AMERICANS WHO COMPLACENTLY and confidently 
look forward to a return of “normalcy” after the 
war, with plenty of new motor cars, radios, full em- 
ployment, unlimited prosperity, will receive a severe 
jolt when they reflect on a remark made in Congress 
recently by Congressman Charles A. Eaton who 
was the predecessor of Dr. George Caleb Moor as 
pastor for ten years (1919-1929) of New York’s 
Madison Avenue Baptist Church. “It will be im- 
possible for America in the post-war world,” said 
he, “‘to be an island of prosperity in the middle of a 
sea of adversity.” In that single sentence a Congress- 
man set forth enough profound truth about the 
global interdependence of humanity to expound 
in a 40-minute sermon if he were again a Baptist 
preacher. 


@ THERE WILL BE UNIVERSAL regret and sorrow 
over the continued serious illness of Dr. George W. 
Truett. The First Baptist Church of Dallas, Texas, 
has granted him leave of absence for six months or 
more, with full salary, to enable him to regain his 
health. A serious bone affliction, for which an oper- 
ation failed to relieve him of pain or to bring about 
a cure, prevented him from preaching more than 
six times during the past seven months. Throughout 
the United States and in the five other continents 
the friends of Dr. Truett are legion. All are solicit- 
ous. Multitudes are joining in prayer in his behalf. 
No living Baptist preacher is more widely loved, 
more highly esteemed, more sincerely respected, 
more genuinely admired. 


@ Tue peats or Dr. Franz W. Paperorp re- 
moved a Baptist leader of extraordinary versatile 
capacity and achievement. (See obituary sketch on 
page 238.) The present strength of the Board of 
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Education which is successfully surviving this tu- 
multuous period of war is due in large measure to 
the enduring foundations that were built during Dr. 
Padelford’s secretarial leadership that covered more ~ 
than a quarter of a century. With steadfastness of 
purpose he guided the work of the Board during the 
first World War, the difficult period of post-war ad- 
justment, the years of fantastic and fictitious pros- 
perity, and the long and exhausting depression. 
Only two Baptist colleges had to be closed because 
of the depression. More than 60 survived. At the 
time of his retirement at the statutory age limit in 
1940, the year before the United States was plunged 
into the second World War, there were more Bap- 
tist young people in college than ever before in 
Baptist history, twice as many as in 1918 when Dr. 
Padelford became secretary. There could be no 
finer tribute to Dr. Padelford’s success in making 
Northern Baptists educationally-minded. 


@® Tue stocAN, “REMEMBER PZARL HARBOR,” is 
so deeply lodged in the American mind that few 
people this month will pause long enough to recall 
the tragic significance of the 10th day of April. It is 
the 20th anniversary of an event which has proved 
to be one of the early causes of the war between the 
United States and Japan. On Friday, April 10, 1924, 
which The New York Times stigmatized as “ Black 
Friday,” the United States Senate passed the 
Oriental Exclusion Act and thus insulted the proud 
and sensitive Japanese people. The inclusion of 
Japan in the already established immigration quota 
system would have accomplished whatever immi- 
gration restriction the American people then thought 
desirable. Thus an unjust and needless insult by the 
white race to a colored race forever places upon a 
little group of Senators a large share of blame for 
what happened at Pearl Harbor and what has been 
happening since Pearl Harbor to thousands of 
American young men on Bataan, Corregidor, 
Tarawa, and other islands in the South Pacific. The 
guilty Senators are long since dead. So are the in- 
nocent young Americans who today would be alive 
had not the Senators done what they did. Twenty 
years ago most of these young men were little boys 
playing on the streets and playgrounds of our cities 
and in the barnyards of our farms. Today they are 
dead, a high price for a grievous Senatorial mistake. 
Fortunately the present Senate recently repealed 
the Oriental Exclusion Act (see Missions, January, 
1944, page 10), and although belatedly, sought to 
undo the “Black Friday” mistake of 20 years ago. 
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Interned for Two Years 
In Four Different Camps 


A narrative of internment life in Japan during two years of war, 
written in fine spirit and with beautiful restraint, by an Amer- 
ican Baptist woman missionary who returned on the M.S. Gripsholm 


By THOMASINE ALLEN 


N MONDAY, December 8, 1941, the day 
after “Pearl Harbor,” at 5:30 in the 
morning, six policemen came to my door. One 
of them knocked and called out, “Pack your 
bedding, wash-basin and warm clothes and be 
readv to leave in an hour.”’ While they packed 
for me I managed to dress. At the police station 
while waiting for my train, I learned that I was 
to be interned at Morioka with a family I knew 
well. The chief of police was very kind. So be- 
gan my two years of isolation when I was com- 
pletely cut off from the outside world, not 
receiving any mail either foreign or domestic, 
and seeing almost no Japanese but police. 
And in the two ensuing years I was to live in 
four different camps! 

The friends with whom I lived at Morioka 
had two children, aged 9 and 13 years. Other 
“guests ’ were four young (Canadians) Domin- 
ican Fathers and six (Belgian) Dominican 
nuns. The size of our group necessitated our 
moving into a less comfortable kindergarten 
building. No words of mine can adequately 
describe the terror and uncertainty of those 
first few months, for my colleagues, myself, 
my Japanese co-workers. What would the next 
knock mean? All comforts were meager, but 
the lack of heat was the greatest hardship. 

Christmas was almost upon us. How could 
we face it—the time of peace, good-will, joy and 
happiness? Then the words, “Fear not,” rang 
out with new emphasis. We asked police per- 
mission to have the priests come into our room 
(we were allowed to speak only at meal-time 
and then in Japanese) where we gathered 
around the Bethlehem créche which the chil- 
dren and the nuns had put up. The priests were 


in their pure white Dominican robes and the 
nuns in their white habits and veils. My 
friends, her two children, and I sang the old, 
old Christmas hymns. We invited the police 
and sang some songs in Japanese. This was my 
first Christmas in an internment camp. 

At the end of March the Belgian nuns were 
allowed to return to their convent. Our faith in 
God and His leading had welded our diversity 
into unity. To say good-bye to them after 
singing and kneeling in benediction was a re- 
opening of old wounds and the place was well 
watered with the tears of us all. The rest soon 
learned we were to pack at once for Sendai. 
Police took six of us to a former mission resi- 
dence where five other priests, two lay broth- 
ers, and six of our Protestant groups awaited us. 
Here five of us slept on the floor of the living 
room, where in happier days we had sat in easy 
chairs and had had care-free hours. Family life 
began. All 20 of us worked, worshiped, played, 
and studied together. The Swiss delegate as 
representing the International Red Cross 
visited us. For the first time I had contact with 
the outside world, and learned of my Tokyo 
friends. After two months I was to join these 
friends in the main Sendai camp in the Catho- 
lic compound, as the first exchange ship was 
taking many of our number and we were being 
reorganized. For the first time I was with a 
member of our Baptist family, Alice Bixby, 
until she left three months later to be evacu- 
ated. Then another good-bye had to be said in 
the darkness as our friends passed through the 
gate beyond which we could not set foot. 

Now a new phase of life began. Another 
American, an English couple and about 30 
young Catholic priests and lay brothers made 
up our family. As almost the oldest I tried to 
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act as mother to my huge family of “sons.” 
The Catholic church adjoined our house and 
was open to us from five to six in the morning 
and an hour in the afternoon. I never missed a 
morning of quiet worship and the beautiful 
afternoon service meant everything to me. 
Months later, when I was asked how I looked 
so well after insufficient food, my reply was 
that man does not live by bread alone. 

At the end of August we were told we would 
leave for America in three days. They tele- 
phoned for two of my co-workers to come down 
to say good-bye, a distressing experience for us 
all! When our two suitcases apiece had been 
packed and all other things given away and we 
were ready to leave, we were told the sailing 
was postponed. Yes, postponed for one year! 

In October, 1942, five Franciscan nuns joined 
our happy, congenial family. On December 
20, 1942, this camp, which had meant so much 
to us in laughter and in tears, was broken up 
and we all went to Tokyo together. Here were 
Mrs. William Axling and Miss Agnes Meline 
of our Baptist group. There were 130 of us, 100 
nuns of eleven different orders and 30 Protes- 
tants. Again we were in a Catholic institution 
with a beautiful chapel, a refuge in a time of 
stress. Life again began anew in the fourth and 
last camp for me. But here family life dis- 
appeared and we were institutionalized. 








Main entrance to one of the temples in Nikko, famed shrine center in Japan 
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We had arrived at Christmas and were lonely 
for our families, our work, our former fellow- 
internees, many of whom we had been with 
from the beginning. However, the beautiful 
chapel services, the pageant, the lovely Christ- 
mas touches that the nuns turned out of noth- 
ing made it a holy day. Truly we tried to make 
our prison windows golden windows. 

The winter days were hard without fire. 
All we could do was to hug an earthen jar of 
hot water at bedtime and during the day to 
seek out the glorious sunshine. From our win- 
dows we had the majestic sight of Mt. Fuji 
calling us to higher things. Those living near 
were permitted to go home for a night, but 
since I lived far away they telegraphed two of 
my co-workers to come down and they left us 
alone for a whole day. A whole two years’ talk 
crowded into a few hours! 

I learned that our work at Kuji had grown, 
the staff doubled, new work had opened, vari- 
ous agencies and persons had become deeply 
interested in our only Baptist bit of ministry 
in the far north of Japan. Thankfulness for 
God’s leading and protection far outweighed 
the personal sorrow at parting. Months later at 
Rio de Janeiro, as I looked at the well-known 
statue of the Christ holding out His arms in 
invitation, I realized anew the truth, “And I, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” 
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THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Announcements by Publishers 


From Victory to Peace, by 
Pav. Hutcuimson, is a searching 
analysis of the problems of world 
peace, a disturbing warning of 
postwar disillusionment, and a 
pessimistic intimation, obvious to 
all who really sense what is hap- 
pening, that the world is moving 
toward a bad peace, and finally a 
realistic appraisal of the issues, 
like power politics, imperialism, 
race conflicts, treatment of ene- 
mies, world disarmament, that 
will likely make impossible the 
kind of enduring and just peace 
that the masses of humanity ev- 
erywhere hope will emerge after 
the war. Included as appendixes 
are the findings of the Malvern 
conference in England, the Dela- 
ware and Princeton conferences in 
the United States, the Six Pillars 
of Peace set forth by the Federal 
Council of Churches, and the re- 
cent declaration by Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish leaders. Their 
inclusion makes this an essential 
book for the pastor’s library for 
reference purposes. As suggestive 
and stimulating material for men’s 
class and young people’s group 
discussion the book is ideal. Its 
use will provoke lively discussions. 
For general reading its journalis- 
tic style and frank approach make 
it especially interesting, challeng- 
ing and helpful. Many books on 
this theme are destined to be writ- 
ten during the next ten years. Ex- 
ceedingly few are likely to be 
better than this. (Willett, Clark 
and Co.; 226 pages; $1.50.) 
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The Ladder of Progress in 
Palestine, by Curster C. Mc- 
Gown, former Director of the 
American School of Oriental Re- 


search in Jerusalem, is a fascinat- 
ing account of archaeological 
excavation in the Holy Land. 
More than 100,000 years ago, be- 
fore the last glacial epoch began 
and Europe was still inhabited by 
the Neanderthal race, says the au- 
thor, a race known as Cromagnon 
man was living in Palestine. Only 
75,000 years later did he appear 
in Europe. Dr. McGown finds the 
remains of this primitive man as 
well as of later races, in his ex- 
cavations which he describes in 
such interesting and non-techni- 
cal fashion as to give the ordinary 
reader an intelligent appreciation 
of how the archaeologist works 
and what he discovers. The Bible 
student will be encouraged by 
confirmations of events reported 
in the Scriptures and also dis- 
turbed by some discoveries that 
may upset some of his concep- 
tions. The author’s studies and 
excavations include also the Pal- 
estine of the Roman world, of the 
Arab and Mohammedan con- 
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LIFE’S 
UNANSWERED 
QUESTIONS 


By Harold Cooke Phillips 
Pastor, First Baptist Church, Cleveland 





“Sixteen timely sermons on eterna 
questions which religion and life 
have always faced, and which this 
generation must answer. ... The 
minister who reads them will be 
pleased at the clear, comprehensive 
and satisfactory outlines given on 
these great themes. The layman will 
find them good devotional reading.” 
— Charles Haddon Nabers, D.D. $1.50 
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quest, and of the Crusades. His 
concluding chapter on “What to 
Believe” is timely and informa- 
tive in its exposure of untruths 
and forgeries and its warnings of 
what must be guarded against in 
a search for the truth. And his 
concluding appraisal of the serv- 
ice of archaeology is particularly 
pertinent in our era of global de- 
struction. “Archaeology records 
the ruins of past civilizations and 
is also replete with evidence of the 
rebirth of the better out of the 
good of the past.” The book is 
superbly illustrated with more 
than 50 photographs and maps. 
(Harper and Brothers; 387 pages; 
$3.50.) 
ee°90 


Return to Christianity, by 
Nets F. S. Ferré, presents, in 
book form, four lectures before 
the Michigan Council of Churches 
by the professor of theology 
at Newton Andover Theological 
School. One book is a highly suc- 
cessful attempt to cover a great 
theme within the limits of 76 
pages. In four chapters, Chris- 
tianity and Truth, Christianity 
and the Individual, Christianity 
and the Church, and Christianity 
and Society, the author sets forth 
Christian redemptive love, ex- 
pressed originally in the New 
Testament by the almost un- 
translatable word agape, as the 
prime need in this age “when we 
must know what we believe, why 
we believe it, what we are going 
to do about it, and then dare to 
stand up and be counted.” The 
book is filled with stimulating, 
thought-provoking material that 
will furnish many a preacher who 
reads it with an abundance of 
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new approaches in discussing the 
meaning of Christianity for the 
modern world, that sorely “needs 
an anchorage in the absolute 
reality.” This Baptist theologian 
knows how to present the most 
profound theological truths in 
terms and language that the ordi- 
nary reader can readily under- 
stand. (Harper and Brothers; $1.) 
@6@e@80@ 

Choose Ye This Day, b7 E1- 
MER G. HomMRIGHAUSEN, offers a 
scholarly and provocative state- 
ment on evangelism, discussing 
the securing of decisions for 
Christ, and “a greater commit- 
ment, based upon a more pro- 
found decision, by those who call 
themselves Christians.” The the- 
sis of the book is that there can be 
no adequate substitute for “a 
vital evangelical experience.” The 
imperativeness of a genuine Chris- 
tian experience, for this genera- 
tion, the church, and the Chris- 
tian community is emphasized, 
and the “nature, elements, mean- 
ing, and implications of decision 
and commitment to Jesus Christ 
in our times” are studied. Space 
is given to the Federal Council 
of Churches in this evangelism. 
(Westminster; 152 pages; $1.50.) 
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What Is Religion Doing to 
Our Consciences?, by GrorcE 
A. Cor, is packed full of the wis- 
dom and scintillating brilliance of 
Dr. Coe’s rich mind. Always a 
creative thinker, he brings a sen- 
sitized conscience and logical 
thinking to bear upon the prob- 
lems which our world presents to 
the Christian. Not an indefinite 
Christianity nor an ambiguous 
church must settle these problems 
in the abstract, but Christians 
themselves must exercise a “pres- 
ent ethical push.” Concrete ethi- 
cal situations demand definite 
concrete action. The author con- 
tends that most of our value judg- 
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ments were made in another day 
and by influences of which we 
were not aware. Ambiguities exist 
because of the continuity of the 
religious with the secular life. 
“The religious conscience and the 
secular conscience are so affiliated 
that a man can pass from one into 
the other without ringing any 
doorbell.” The ambiguities in the 
Christian position which Dr. Coe 
describes form the tensions that 
make for exploration and for the 
revaluation of our previously ac- 
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¥K Would you like to know why Charles H. 
Gabriel wrote his famous hymn, “O, That Will 
Be Glory for Me"? The story of this song and 
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with Gospel song writers. 40 
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cepted code of ethics. “Religion 
will be better served by going 
through its ambiguities instead of 
going around them.” This book 
will make the reader anxious to 
search for new ways and means of 
making Christianity a vital, crea- 
tive force in the world. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 187 pages, $1.50.) 
eee 


Stars and Sand, edited by 
Joserx L. Barton, is a remark- 
able compilation of more than 
400 quotations, statements, and 
excerpts from the published writ- 
ings of distinguished Gentiles 
from St. Augustine down to liv- 
ing notables like Wendell L. 
Willkie, John Haynes Holmes, 
Winston Churchill, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, and numerous 
others, which plead for tolerance, 
understanding, and humaneness 
toward the Jew. Arranged and 
grouped into 15 chapters, these 
quotations cover all phases of 
Jewish life. Here is powerful ma- 
terial for use in combating the 
rising tide of anti-Semitism and 
in promoting interracial good will 
and fellowship. Aside from this 
the collection is of historic inter- 
est in that it reflects across the 
centuries opinion regarding Juda- 
ism, Jewish culture and heritage. 
Immense research went into the 
making of this timely book. The 
quotations were culled from many 
languages and from the literature 
of more than 40 countries. En- 
hancing its library value are 18 
full-page illustrations by artists 
and sculptors from the Renais- 
sance to the present time de- 
picting their tribute to the Jews 
and to Judaism. Pastors and all 
others who influence public opin- 
ion will frequently refer to this 
book and will come to regard it 
as one of the prize assets of their 
private libraries. (Jewish Publica- 
tion Society; 555 pages; $2.50.) 

(Continued on page 255) 
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Let’s Get This Straight! 


A frank and realistic appraisal of the basic motive 
that must underlie all support of Christian missions 


By PAUL H. CONRAD 


AVE we been missing in recent years the 
true meaning of missions? Have we been 
placing the emphasis upon the results of mis- 
sionary endeavor—churches, schools, hospitals, 
farms, Christian centers, rather than upon the 
cause that produces them? Has the trend of 
missionary appeal been to focus attention 
upon statistics and the support of institutions 
rather than upon our individual assignment to 
a divinely appointed task? These questions of 
vital moment to every Christian are of even 
greater importance to Northern Baptists in 
particular. 

In seeking the answer let us go back to 
original meanings. The authority for the out- 
ward thrust into all the world is in the com- 
mand of our Lord, which has been titled, ““The 
Great Commission.” The commission to preach 
and baptize and teach is further fortified by 
such statements of Jesus as, “The field is the 
world,”’ and “As the Father hath sent me, even 
so send I you.” The most climactic is His last 
recorded spoken word, “Ye shall receive power 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you, 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea and in Samaria 
and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 

A natural sense of mission, instigated by the 
indwelling presence of God the Holy Spirit, 
must, therefore, fully possess every Christian 
disciple. It must impel him to send forth his 
witness continually in every available manner. 
Obviously, he cannot go personally, unless 
called as a missionary, to places other than his 
own local parish. So he must go vicariously 
through his gifts, as they take on flesh and 
blood, voice and action through a host of mis- 
sionaries at home and abroad. 

If the response to the resident sense of mis- 
sion in each heart is to be sustained, the giving 
of money should be systematic and propor- 


tionate. There has never been found any man- 
made plan that compares with the divinely in- 
stituted plan of tithing. Such a system keeps 
us constantly reminded of our partnership with 
God and his prior claim on our lives and pos- 
sessions. However, whether or not we agree 
fully as to method of giving, none of us can 
deny that the Christlike life is to project its 
testimony unceasingly into all the world. 

What then is the answer to our questions? 
Some efforts have been made to teach this 
spiritual concept of living in partnership with 
God, but the lessons have not been heeded in 
any gratifying volume. A glance at the fig- 
ures compiled by the United Stewardship 
Council to show the benevolence giving of 
leading denominations will flash before us the 
terse, grim answer. The report for last year 
shows that 23 well known church bodies in the 
United States and Canada gave a total of 
$68,173,131 for missions through denomina- 
tional channels. This seems like a tidy sum un- 
til it is disclosed that this represents an annual 
average gift of only $2.64 per member for ex- 
tending the gospel beyond the borders of his 
or her local parish! The per capita gift for all 
purposes was $15.81. Northern Baptists are 
included in this report, their per capita gifts 
for benevolence being slightly less and for all 
purposes slightly more than the average. 

It is tragically clear that most professing 
Christians do not acknowledge God’s right to 
expect the first fruits of their increase. Less 
than 27% of Northern Baptists are included as 
pledged givers to denominational benevo- 
lences. Not more than 51% are giving for any 
purpose whatsoever through their churches. 
Even to produce this pitiful average a small 
but valiant minority of conscientious syste- 
matic supporters are included with those who 
give next to nothing. It is God’s miracle that 
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on mission fields He has been able to do so 
much with so little. 

In view of the critical tests to which the 
world mission of the church is being subjected 
at present and the challenges that will confront 
it in the post-war period, it is high time we did 
some straight thinking on our essential re- 
sponsibility and privilege. Moreover, these ex- 
plorative questions for Northern Baptists are 
relevant to a diagnosis of the decline in support 
of our denominational missions. A large and 
determined group is now seeking to persuade 
Northern Baptist churches that the reason for 
apparent apostasy in the world mission is that 
many missionaries and denominational leaders 
are no longer committed to the faith once de- 
livered to the saints. 

This is a serious charge and should be thor- 
oughly studied with Christian sympathy and 
grace. Granted that the number of souls won 
for Christ is less in some areas than we would 
wish, is this the criterion which should deter- 
mine our missionary giving? Since large num- 
bers of Baptists support certain persons and 
types of work which they feel will express most 
accurately their own Christian convictions and 
knowing how impossible it is for Baptists to 
agree on all points of conviction, the question 
is all the more to the point: Is our witness 
through giving to be limited by the adjudged 
worthiness of this or that piece of work, or 
should it be so spiritually impassioned and un- 
failingly constant that it will in itself guarantee 
an essentially sound outflowing ministry? The 
answer is undeniably in the latter. 

The failure of missions has not been on the 
fields primarily but in the hearts of professing 
Christians at home. What happens there 
naturally affects the entire quality of mission- 
ary endeavor. If the spiritual warmth has been 
ebbing among the people of our home churches, 
obviously fuel for the fires of evangelism on all 
fronts will be lacking. Thus our great need is 
for a new awakening of the stewardship re- 

sponsibility of every Christian. Our Lord is 
building His church upon the rock of sure wit- 
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ness to his divine power and saving grace. It 
is, therefore, our individual responsibility to 
provide these building materials in the form of 
an enduring and substantial witness. 

It is significant that the Council on Finance 
and Promotion, in renewed recognition of this 
spiritual responsibility, has restored to full 
time its Stewardship Department. Through 
this channel our churches are being urged to 
include in their preaching and training pro- 
gram a renewed emphasis upon this basic and 
logical means of communicating the evangelis- 
tic message to all people wherever man is 
found. State Stewardship Committees have 
recently been established to cooperate with 
local churches in giving this emphasis its 
proper place. It is urged that each church 
appoint a stewardship committee. New ma- 
terials are being provided. Folders now avail- 
able include, “The Stewardship Committee 
in the “Local Church,” “‘The Chief Stew- 
ard,” a manual for pastors, ““What Does 
Stewardship Mean for your Church?” “The 
Laymen Confront Stewardship,” “Youth En- 
listment for Giving.”” The new Every Member 
Enlistment packet, “Every Branch Bearing 
Fruit,” will be found helpful in encouraging 
organized groups to make a study of Christian 
Stewardship. It is hoped that Stewardship 
study courses will be set up in every church for 
next fall and winter and that the Every Mem- 
ber Enlistment will stress the spiritual values 
of dedicating a definite portion of one’s sub- 
stance to the world witness. 

The only hope for the maintenance of a mis- 
sionary program worthy of so potential a fel- 
lowship as the Northern Baptist churches lies 
in a change of emphasis from the results of 
missions to missions as a great commanding 
spiritual cause. When such an outpouring of 
material gifts becomes a dependable source for 
missionary support the spiritual dynamic 
which has prompted it will cure any present 
existing ills and multiply the victories for the 
Christian witness in a manner commensurate 


with our faith. 
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Repatriated Missionaries 


Heard in 60 Major Cities 


Ever since December, when re- 
patriated Northern Baptist mis- 
sionaries from Japan and occu- 
pied China arrived in New York 
on the M.S. Gripsholm, there have 
been continuous requests for their 
services as speakers. 

In response to this demand, the 
Field Activities Department ar- 
ranged a series of “Gripsholm 
meetings” in 60 major cities of 
Northern Baptist territory. They 
were held in January and Feb- 
ruary and were divided into four 
circuits, with missionaries and 
denominational leaders making 
up four different teams. The re- 
patriated missionaries who gave 
their services included Dr. Wil- 
liam Axling and Miss Thomasine 
Allen of Japan, Rev. L. C. Hyl- 
bert of Shanghai, and Rev. Augus- 
tus I. Nasmith of China. 

Enthusiastic reports have come 
in about the success of these meet- 
ings and the large audiences. Sec- 
retary B. H. Ward reports from 
Iowa: “Dr. Axling and Dr. Car- 
roll Morong (Midwestern Re- 
gional Representative) were with 
us in Des Moines last night and 
they both struck twelve. We had 
558 people in attendance. Much 
good was accomplished.” 


A meeting was arranged for 
the District of Columbia, with Dr. 
L. C. Hylbert of China, and Rev. 
Gordon Lahrson, Eastern Re- 
gional Representative, as speak- 
ers. Secretary M. C. Stith writes 
about it, “Our promotional effort 
on the Gripsholm meeting was 
evidently worth while. My pre- 
diction of a full house and a re- 
sponsive audience was true. I 
have heard the highest praises 
of both speakers.” 

Secretary Reuben Nelson of De- 
troit, Mich., telegraphed, “‘De- 
troit Gripsholm meeting largest 
Baptist gathering here in several 
years. Doctor Axling addressed 
1,800 people. Response and pub- 
licity most excellent.” 

Large meetings were held in 
Lansing and Chicago, with about 





Convention Reservations 


Requests for hotel reserva- 
tions for the Northern Baptist 
Convention, scheduled for 
Atlantic City, May 23-26, 
should be addressed to: Miss 
Clara D. Adams, Secretary, 
The Convention Bureau, 16 
Central Pier, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 











Thomasine Allen 


Augustus I. Nasmith 


1,000 present at Lansing, and 900 
in Chicago. 

Secretary E. A. Finstrom of the 
Twin City Baptist Union says: 
“About 600 people were present 
in the Temple Baptist Church of 
Minneapolis. It wasar  * meet- 
ing. The spirit and the messages 
were excellent. There were many 
Japanese Americans present. All 


were greatly inspired.” 


The Fiscal Year 
Ends on April 30th! 


This is the final month of the 
missionary fiscal year, which ends 
on April 30th. Receipts on the 
Unified Budget are encouraging, 
the latest figures showing an in- 
crease of about 15% over the 
corresponding figures last year. 

Two facts should be remem- 
bered in order not to grow over- 
confident about the final out- 
come: (1) This year’s Unified 
Budget is larger than last year’s; 
(2) A substantial percentage of 
the budget is always raised dur- 
ing the final month. Any let- 
down now would undo the good 
work of the preceding months 
and endanger the success of the 
year’s effort. 


Have You Done Your Duty 

For the Emergency Fund? 
According to latest reports, the 

World Emergency Forward Fund 
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was not in such favorable position 
as the Unified Budget. Up to 
February 15, not even two-thirds 
of the $1,500,000 Fund had been 
raised. Ths success of the Fund 
depends on all churches who have 
not yet completed an adequate 
emergency goal doing so during 
this final month. It is suggested 
that special emphasis be placed 
on the contribution of war bonds 
and war stamps during these clos- 
ing days. 


Changes in Personnel 


The work of the New York 
Baptist City Society and the 
Baptist Church Extension So- 
ciety of Brooklyn and Long Is- 
land is now being directed by 
Rev. Stanley B. Hazzard, who 
had served as Associate Secretary 
since 1922. He was elected to fill 
the position left vacant last May 
by the death of Dr. Charles H. 
Sears. Rev. Robert V. Russell, 
former Director of Christian Edu- 
cation, has become Associate 
Secretary of the two affiliated 
metropolitan societies. 

Rev. Benjamin P. Browne is 
the new Executive Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Baptist Con- 
vention, having succeeded Dr. 


Roy B. Deer, who resigned last 
fall to become Executive Secre- 
tary of the New Jersey Baptist 
Convention. Mr. Browne has 
been serving as Director of Pro- 
motion for the Massachusetts 
Baptist Convention, and previ- 
ously held several pastorates in 
Maine and Massachusetts. 

The denomination has suffered 
a serious loss in the death on Feb- 
ruary 18, in a San Francisco hos- 
pital, of Dr. Creed W. Gawthrop. 
Shortly before his death he had 
announced his decision to con- 
tinue as Western Regional Rep- 
resentative of the Council on 
Finance and Promotion, instead 
of returning to his former posi- 
tion as Executive Secretary of 
the Northern California-Nevada 
-Sierra Baptist Conventions. He 
will be greatly missed by all who 
were associated with him. 

The Easter Offering 

The usual Easter offering en- 
velopes have been made available 
for our churches. The offering re- 
ceived in this way will go for mis- 
sions, thus helping to complete 
the Unified Budget. A generous 
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Easter offering from churches 
will not only benefit the Unified 
Budget but may also help to 
complete the Forward Fund, 
since there is a provision whereby 
overflow receipts on the Unified 
Budget, Part I (after allocation 
to various organizations have 
been met), may be credited on 
Unified Budget, Part II, other- 
wise known as the World Emer- 
gency Forward Fund. 


Have You Sent 
For Free Copies? 


So great was the demand, that. 
the attractive A Primer on Peace 
published by the Council on 
Christian Social Progress has al- 
ready run through two printings. 
A large new printing is now under 
way and orders will be filled 
promptly without charge for 
those who would like to use them 
to distribute to their congrega- 
tions or organizations. This color- 
ful illustrated pamphlet has been 
highly recommended. Write to 
Secretary Donald B. Cloward, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y., for copies. This booklet 
would be useful in connection 
with plans for World Order 
Sunday. See page 213. 


Benjamin P. Browne 
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Dr. P. C. Hsu 


The Christian movement in China 
and the University of Shanghai have 
suffered a great loss in the tragic 
death of Dr. P. C. Hsu, who was 
killed in a truck accident between 
Chungking and Chengtu. Born in 
Shangyu, Chekiang, on March 12, 
1892, he was graduated from the 
Customs College in Peking in 1915, 
served as Y.M.C.A. Secretary, and 
then came to America for graduate 
study at Union Theological Seminary 
and Columbia University, receiving 
the Ph.D. degree from the latter 
institution. In 1980 he went to Geneva 
as Research Secretary of the World 
Committee of the Y.M.C.A. and 
Field Secretary of the World Student 
Christian Federation. He represented 
the Christians of China in the world 
missionary conferences at Jerusalem, 
1928, and Madras, 1938. After or- 
ganizing a model community at Li- 
chuan, Kiangsi, following its devasta- 
tion by communists, he joined the 
faculty of the University of Shanghai. 

In 1942 he became Editorial Secre- 
tary in Chengtu of the National 
Christian Council and the Nanking 
Theological Seminary. Among the 
works already translated were the 
first ten books of Augustine’s Confes- 
sions, his Manual of Devotion, and 
Hocking’s Meaning of God in Human 
Experience. Great as was Dr. Hsu as 
an administrator, teacher and trans- 
lator, he was greater in his Christian 
character. Practically every member 
of the Hsu family in his native village 
became a Christian through his influ- 
ence. His humility and earnestness 
were contagious. To know him was to 


love him.—A. F. Ufford. 


Frank W. Padelford 


Frank W. Padelford, who died in 
Claremont, Cal., on February 18, 
1944, after a long illness, was born in 
Haverhill, Mass., April 6, 1872. He 
was educated at Colby College and 
at Rochester Theological Seminary. 
Colby College honored him with the 
D.D. degree and Denison, and Mc- 
Master Universities with the LL.D. 


degree. After pastorates in Haverhill, 
Mass., 1897-1908 and Lynn, Mass., 
1903-1908, he was appointed General 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Bap- 
tist State Convention. From 1913 
until his retirement in 1940, a period 


Frank W. Padelford 


of 27 years, he served as Secretary of 
the Baptist Board of Education. It 
was the longest period of consecutive 
secretarial service in the history of 
the denomination. During these years 
he filled numerous other offices in 
denominational and interdenomina- 
tional service. He was a member of 
the Educational Commission to China 
in 1921-1922, to Japan in 1931-1932, 
and to India in 1932-1933. Twice he 
was chairman of the Baptist Survey 
Committee, for the original survey of 
the work of Northern Baptists for the 
New World Movement in 1919 and 
for the second survey in 1929. On the 
occasion of his 25th anniversary as 
secretary of the Board of Education, 
its tribute to him concluded, “It is 
generally recognized that of all the 
great men who have led the Baptist 
denomination during these past years, 
no one has contributed more to our 
denominational strength than has 
Frank W. Padelford.”” He was the 
author of Commonwealth: and the 
Kingdom, a standard treatise on state 
missions, and the co-author of Chris- 
tian Education in China and of Chris- 
tion Education in Japan. He is sur- 
vived by Mrs. Padelford and one son, 
Norman J. Padelford, Professor of 
International Law at the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy. 
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THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION 


Margaret Lana Lawrence 


Friendliness missionary of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., died on December 2%, 
1948. A memorial service was held on 
December 27th in the University 
Baptist Church of which she was a 
member. Her pastor, Rev. George C. 
Fetter, said: ““Whenever I think of 
her life, I am reminded of words in 
the book of Acts spoken about Dorcas 
— ‘This woman was full of good works 
and alms deeds which she did.’” 
After graduating from the University 
of Minnesota, she taught for nearly 
30 years in the schools of Minneapo- 
lis. From 1921 until her retirement 
in 1989 Miss Lawrence served as a 
Christian Friendliness missionary of 
the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. In her own home, 
her own neighborhood, and among 
the New American families in her 
city she found her supreme oppor- 
tunity to serve Christ. People from 
many lands and races called her 
friend, and even from her wheel chair 
and her hospital bed she was their 
counselor and comforter to the end. 


Mrs. James M. Pratt 


Mrs. James M. Pratt, of Wood- 
stock, Vt., and New York City died 
on January 18, 1944, after an iilness 
of several months. She was for many 
years a member of the Riverside 
Church and a member of the Board 
of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society and was 
particularly interested in the health 
of the missionaries, having organized 
the first Medical Committee of the 
Board on which she served as its 
chairman. Her interest in mission 
health problems was derived from 
her father, Dr. Stephen Smith, for 40 
years professor of Surgery at Bellevue 
Hospital. She was among those who 
organized the first women’s groups in 
response to a call from Mrs. Carpen- 
ter, for single women to fill a need on 
the foreign fields. She is survived by 
her husband and two sisters, one of 
whom, Mrs. Walter C. Mason, was 
formerly a missionary in Assam. 
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NO FIELD BEYOND THE REACH OF ANNUITY GIFTS 


An Annuity Gift provides a substantial money return to the donor for life. The older the donor, 
the larger the semi-annual checks received. Annuity Agreements may cover either one or two people, 
with returns continuing as long as either of the two lives. The residuum of the gift goes to advance 
the cause of Christ on ten mission fields. 

For detailed information ask for 
LIVES THAT LIVE FOREVER ANNUITIES — A WAY TO GIVE AND RECEIVE 
Annie E. Root, Treasurer Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION sOCIETY OR AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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WOMEN : OVER: THE: SEAS 


It Cannot Be Done By Radio 


By Maruin D. Farnum 


UCH can and is being done 
by the miraculous power of 
radio. News reaches us from the 
most distant battle field within a 
few hours of the attack. Voices of 
loved ones are brought into our 
homes from Asia and Europe and 
the islands of the sea. The beauti- 
ful strains of beloved symphonies 
are sent out over the ether waves, 
to move deeply our distressed 
spirits. Advice by radio helps 
farmers produce better crops and 
make financial savings. Spirit- 
filled ministers of the gospel can 
bring the message of hope and 
comfort to the most isolated 
home. It is quite impossible to 
give full credit to all that radio 
does for the mind and soul. 

But there is one thing that the 
radio cannot do. It cannot serve 
adequately as the sole means for 
carrying out the divine commis- 
sion to give the saving message of 
God’s redemptive love and grace 
through Jesus Christ; it cannot 
alone provide a completely satis- 
fying means of fellowship between 
Christians of different national 
groups and races; it is incapable 
of illustrating in life the Christ- 
filled personality which ministers 
to human need. 

The radio and other agencies, 
however, can be made excellent 
extensions of the contact of per- 
son with person. Our Burma mis- 
sionaries now in India waiting for 
their return to friends and col- 
leagues in that distressed country 
availed themselves of the airplane 
to send an encouraging message 
into Burma. Thousands of copies 





were printed in Burmese and then 
dropped from a plane over vil- 
lages to tell the Christians that: 
The American Baptist mission- 
aries of Burma in conference in 
India send their love and greetings 
to the Christians of Burma. Our 
prayers rise daily in your behalf. 
Our hearts long for assurance of 
your safety and well being. May 
your splendid witness of the past 
continue in strength and blessing. 
May the God of all comfort be with 
you and watch over you during this 
time when we are separated from 
you. We are longing for the time 
when we may be with you again. 
The whole expansion of Chris- 
tianity throughout the world is 
the accumulation of the touch of 
one personality on another in 
service as a channel of God’s love. 
The disciples attained their faith 
in Jesus through close fellowship 
with Him—listening to His words, 
observing His deeds. But, above 





Pastor and Mrs. T. E. Tsiang of 
the Shaoing Baptist Church in 
Japanese-occupied East China 
challenge American youth to match 


their Christian fidelity 





In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 








all, it was their personal contact 
with Him that called forth their 
faith. And so it has been through 
the centuries since. Men have 
seen in Peter and Paul, in St. 
Francis, in John Wesley, in 
Adoniram Judson and their mod- 
ern counterparts that power which 
led them into deep Christian ex- 
perience. 

Reassuring as such a message as 
that to Burma must have been 
there is no comparing its value 
and significance with such per- 
sonal contact as Brayton Case, 
Herman Tegenfeldt, Vincent 
Young and probably other mis- 
sionaries are having even now 
with their Christian friends within 
Burma. Lucy Bonney and Mary 
Laughlin have over a hundred 
refugee Kachin women in an effi- 
ciently run camp high in the hills 
of Assam. When Miss Bonney ap- 
peared among them after their 
painful trek out of Burma, tears 
rolled down their emaciated faces 
at the sight of this beloved friend, 
who said she had come to share 
their weal and woe. The comfort 
of her presence was akin to that 
of a mother by the bed of a child 
in pain. 

American youth, caught up by 
this war, are face to face with 
world needs in a way they never 
dreamed could come to them. The 
choicest spirits among them in- 
stead of escaping the misery they 
witness set their hands to its heal- 
ing. In August, 1943, a nurse with 
an address somewhere in North 
Africa wrote of her desire to keep 
in touch with the Baptist Mis- 
sion Society. Such young people 
face realities in expressions like 
hers: “The future presents great 
problems to all of us. The per- 
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petual uncertainty of our exist- 
ence makes us realize that it is 
not possible to plan too much on 
the future.” And yet they are 
making very vital what planning 
is possible. 

An army nurse who visited ‘our 
medical work at Sona Bata in the 
Belgian Congo sensed the same 
poignant appeal found in the need 
of one human heart for another. 
She wrote to her family of her de- 
cision to do foreign mission work 
when peace will release her from 
present duties. 

A lad of twenty-three in the 
paratroop branch of the army 
wrote to our candidate office 
from a training camp here in the 
United States: ““What future op- 
portunities are there under your 
board in the missionary agricul- 
tural line for life service in China? 
I was half through my junior 
year at the university working to- 
ward a B.S. degree in agricultural 
science when I felt I should do my 
part for my country. I have felt 
that God’s plan for my life lies in 
the above described field. What 
further education do I need? . . . 
Even though I am in war I expect 
Godsto see me through and use 
me in His service.” 

World events crystallize the 
motives of some young people 
who have been considering foreign 
service. Back in college days 
Betty had thought of the foreign 
field, but life became crowded 
and the matter had not come 
to a conclusion. When glancing 
through a secular paper, she was 
attracted by the headline of an 
article about Christian Mobile 
Relief Units for reconstruction 
and rehabilitation in Burma. She 
had specialized in nutrition. Here 
surely was a place for her skill 
and she soon appeared at the 
office: of the candidate secretary. 

A great source of inspiration 
and conviction for American 


Dr. Mary E. Kirby, until recently an “appointee-in-waiting,” is on 
ber way to the land of her birth and to service at this Woman's 
Hospital in Gaubati, Assam 


young people is the faithful wit- 
nessing of the “ younger churches” 
also caught in the grip of war. 
Our youth may see now at first 
hand what price these Chris- 
tians of China and India are 
willing to pay for their precious 
faith in Christ. A newly won 
convert could be placed before a 
microphone to give his testimony, 
but can that compare with seeing 
his faith stand under fire? That 
experience and God’s promises are 
the reasons for the unwavering 
assurance on the part of our 
repatriated missionaries as they 
look at the future of the work. An 
abiding joy is theirs as they see 
their own life investment come to 
fruition in these other lives that 
reflect God’s spirit. The mission- 
ary has had to leave. The suffer- 
ing and need are combated single- 
handed by Christian nationals. 
To strengthen the hands of these 
fellow Christians of the Orient 
Northern Baptists should send at 
the first possible moment men 
and women worthy of this high 
calling. 

Some are going, going now, to 
carry forward this basic principle 
that personal contact and witness 
are fundamental to the extension 
of Christ’s rule in the hearts of 
men. The story has been told of 


‘several who have already arrived 


safely in China and India. War 


has curtailed travel but even new 
appointees may sail by patiently 
awaiting the right moment. 

At the time of writing these 
lines, Dr. Carol E. Jameson has 
set her face toward Vellore Hos- 
pital, South India, and Esther J. 
Ehnbom, R.N., is accepted for 
passage back to the Belgian 
Congo. These two women are 
without question entering upon 
the most strategic period of their 
missionary service. Such is the 
challenge of the present hour. 
Miss Ehnbom wrote back from 
the boat after comfortable travel 
arrangements had been com- 
pleted: “You have no idea what 
that prayer meeting at head- 
quarters meant to us. It made us 
feel that the Board is with us in 
spirit and also made us very hum- 
ble as we thought of the confi- 
dence that is being placed in us.” 

Last fall four young women 
were appointed by the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society: Dr. Mary Kirby, 
Miss Evelyn Wallace, Miss Phyl- 
lis Benner and Miss Doris Wise- 
man—physician, nurse, evangel- 
ist, teacher—each with her own 
talents and specific training dedi- 
cated to Christian witnessing. 
What they will do through native 
churches, among groups of non- 
Christians, in hospitals and clin- 

(Continued on page 254) 
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The Big Brother Idea 
in San Francisco’s 
Chinatown 


Boys from many of the Protes- 
tant Churches of San Francisco’s 
Chinatown attended the Y.M.C.A. 
Camp last summer. Many were 
challenged to go back to their 
home churches to share their spe- 
cial experiences with others. Three 
came back to our own Chinese 
Baptist Church eager to be leaders 
of clubs for the younger boys. 
This unusual enthusiasm was 
truly an answer to the mission- 
ary’s prayer. For a long time 
many small boys have needed 
the fellowship that clubs in the 
churches with Christian leader- 
ship could give them. But alas! 
where were the volunteer workers? 

You can imagine the joy at 
finding three fine Chinese lads 


asking for just that opportunity 
—to be big brothers to the younger 
boys. We invited the little boys 
to come to a picnic so that they 
could get acquainted with the 
older boys who were anxious to 
be their leaders. Long before the 
hour set for the trip to the zoo, 
25 little fellows, each with his 
bag of lunch, were at the door of 
the Chinese Baptist Church. At 
4:30 in the afternoon 25 tired 
little boys with their three big 
brother leaders and their sponsor 
returned to Chinatown. By this 
time the little lads had grown 
to love those older boys and were 
eager to be organized into clubs. 

Come and see us some Satur- 
day morning. Play some games 
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The Easter choir in the First 
Chinese Baptist Church 
in San Franctsco 


with these happy little fellows in 
the social hall. Then calm your- 
self down as we enter the quiet 
time when we have hymn singing, 
prayer, and the Bible story. What 
possibilities there are in the youth 
of Chinatown under Christian 


leadership!—Marguerite A. Calder. 


The Resignation of 
Mrs. J. Willard McCrossen 


The Board of Managers of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society announces with 
regret the resignation of its treas- 
urer, Mrs. J. Willard McCrossen. 
On May 1, 1944, she will become 
Secretary of Stewardship and 
Business of the New Jersey Bap- 
tist Convention. Mrs. McCrossen 
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has been with the Society five 
years. She has brought to her 
work a rare combination of abili- 
ties. She has been a most efficient 
treasurer, extremely constructive 
in her organization of the entire 
financial department, including 
the control of the Society’s in- 
vestments. Because of her per- 
sonal charm and her unusual cour- 
age and beautiful faith, she has 
brought inspiration to all those 
who have worked with her. And 
through committee work, writing, 
and public speaking, she has made 
many friends for the work in 
home mission fields. The loss to 
the Society is great. We can only 
comfort ourselves with the knowl- 
edge that her many talents and 
abilities are to be used in wider 








Mrs. J. Willard McCrossen 


fields. Our best wishes and love 
go with her into her new work.— 
Enid Moor Williford, Chairman 
Finance Committee. 


ESE 


The Washboard Pulpit 


In all ages many kinds of pulpits have been used for 
preaching the gospel. This is the story of a Puerto 


Rican woman 


talked across her washboard 


and persuaded her neighbor to become a Christian 


THE barrio of Jurutungo 
(an expression used generally 
to refer to any section that is far 
from town, such as our expres- 
sion in English “out in the 
sticks!’’) there lived a woman who 
had to work hard washing and 
ironing to earn a living for her- 
self and her children. Sunday was 
no different from any other day, 
just hours of endless toil. 

A young girl who lived near 
started to take the washer- 
woman’s little girl to our Sunday 
school in the morning. The child 
brought back such happy ac- 
counts that soon her mother be- 
gan sending her to the afternoon 
Sunday school in Quintana. “And 
when are you going to church 
with us, Dofia Carmen?” Pura 
would ask the mother each Sun- 


By Laura Fisu 


day when she called for the little 
girl. “I’m sure I do not know,” 
she would answer, “I am always 
busy, and never have time to 
go anywhere.” 

Finally, however, she promised 
to go to church in town with 
Pura one Sunday night. She en- 
joyed the singing and was sur- 
prised to find the church so full 
of people many of whom were 
humble folk like herself, dressed 
simply though spotlessly clean. 
Rather timidly she responded 
when the pastor asked all who 
were visiting for the first time to 
stand. Never before had she felt 
the peace in her heart which she 
felt that night. When they reached 


home the woman said, “Pura, 
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call for me again next Sunday.” 
A few weeks later she made pro- _ 
fession of faith and began to 
inquire more fully into the mean- 
ing of the gospel. She joined 
the candidate’s class and bought a 
Bible and hymn book, From then 
on Dofia Carmen did not miss a 
service Sunday nights or Mon- 
day nights, and soon started go- 
ing to the Wednesday night meet- 
ings. In spite of the fact that she 
was taking time to go to several 
services each week she was able 
to finish her work with no diffi- 
culty which formerly took her 
all week. 

Dofia Carmen did most of her 
washing in her back yard under a 
big tree. Under the same tree, on 
the other side of the fence, Dofia 
Teresa, who lived on the next 
street, also did her washing and 
of course as they washed they 
talked together. Formerly they 
gossiped, talked about the neigh- 
bors and whatever outstanding 
event had come to their attention. 
Dofia Teresa was a spiritualist. 
Her home life was not very peace- 
ful. There were constant quarrels 
and difficulties between herself 
and her husband. Sometimes 
Dofia Carmen had to intervene 
to prevent their doing bodily in- 
jury to each other. 

One day when the two women 
met under the tree, Dofia Car- 
men, as she rubbed and scrubbed 
her clothes, told Dofia Teresa 
some of the things she had found 
in the gospel at the Protestant 
church. At first Dofia Teresa did 
not want to listen. “So you are 
going to the Protestant church 
now, are you? You should come 
to one of our sessions of the moral 
school instead.” But Dofia Car- 
men had believed with her whole 
heart and could not be moved. 
Instead, week after week, she 
continued using her “washboard 

(Continued on page 254) 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


No. 74—Jesus Before Pilate 


1. 


18. 


14. 
15. 
17. 
19. 


Across 
“that . . . should bear wit- 
ness unto the truth.” John 
18:87. 


. “seek, and ye shall...” 


Matt. 7:7. 


. “Sayest thou this thing of 


thyself, or did . . . tell it 
thee of me.” John 18:34. 
“judge him according to your 
.. -”’ John 18:81. 
Plant, much used in hedges. 
Three-toed sloths. 
Father. 18. East Indies. 
High priest and judge of 
Israel. I Sam. 14:3. 


. “and immediately the cock 


... John 18:27, 


. Royal Navy. 
. Grandfather of Saul. I Chron. 


8:38. 
and 26. “I find in him... 
at all.” John 18:88. 
Capital of Moab. Numbers 
21 :28. 


$1. 


.-aee « 


“but a broken spirit... 
the bones.” Prov. 17:22. 
“and the third day he shall 
- « - again.” Luke 18:33. 


. South America. 
. “And Simon Peter followed 


Jesus, and so . . . another 
disciple.” John 18:15. 


. And (F.). 
. Sour substances. 


Whirlwind off Faroe Islands. 

Translation. 40. Size of shot. 

“and went... with Jesus 
into the palace of the high 
priest.” John 18:15. 

. cause came I into 

the world.” John 18:37. 


. “at the valley of Shaveh, 


which is the king’s . . .” 
Genesis 14:17. 


. A little pocket for a watch. 
. A city of Benjamin. I Chron. 


8:12. 


. “then would my servants 


... John 18:36. 


. Days in Roman calendar. 
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Last Month’s Puzzle 


@ 


“T have also called my mighty 
. . » for mine anger.” Isa. 
13:3. 

A Benjamite. I Chron. 7:12. 
“signifying what ... he 
should die.” John 18:82. 

Great. 

“Tt is not lawful for us to put 
any ... to death.” John 
18:31. . 


A saying of Pilate is 1, 2, 25, 26, 


90 


10. 


11. 


12, 


15. 


16. 


21. 





. “‘And others had. . 


41, 42, and 60 -ombined. 


Down 

He (F.). 4. A short sleep. 
Stunted. 6. Open (poetic). 
. of 

Heb. 


cruel mockings. 
11:36. 


. Exclamation. 


at... , orat midnight, or 
at the cock-crowing, or in 
the morning.” Mark 13:85. 

“will ye therefore thatI ... 
unto you the King of the © 
Jews?” John 18:39. 

“He... up the people.” 
Luke 28:5. 

“. .., thou hast nothing to 
draw with.” John 4:11. 

“What . . . bring ye against 
this man?” John 18:29. 

“‘ when the Comforter is come, 
whom I will. . . unto 
you.” John 15:26. 

“My kingdom is not of this 

. . « John 18:36, 
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23. “Thine own... and the 
chief priests.” John 18:35. 

27. German painter. 

28. “Pilate saith unto him, What 
is .. .” John 18:38. 

$8. “the . . . of violence is in 
their hands.” Isaiah 59:6. 

$9. Fissure. 41. Namely. 


“. .. that Pilate marvelled.” 
Mark 15:5. 

“what hast thou. . 
18:35. 

“,.. they should be de- 
filed.” John 18:28. 

“Art thou the... 
Jews?” John 18:38. 


43. 
44. .” John 
45. 
46. 


of the 
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48. “To this end was I...” 
John 18:87. 

50. Bow. 651. Field Officer. 

52. “. . . thee behind me, Sa- 
tan.” Luke 4:8. 

53. Here lies (L.). 

55. Babylonian deity. 

57. Towa. 








MISSION STUDY BOOKS 
1944-1945 


Home THEME: THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN 


Why should we study the 
American Indian—a group of ap- 
proximately 300,000 people, an 
integral part of our own country 
—in a year when plans for the 
postwar world and for postwar 
America demand so large a part 
of our time? Can we plan ade- 
quately for a postwar world which 
shall be inclusively democratic 
unless we can clearly envisage the 
problems and needs of each ele- 
ment of our many-faceted Ameri- 
can life? 

In our relations to the Ameri- 
can Indian we see democracy on 
trial. Few of us have sufficient 
information about our Indian 
brothers in America to evaluate 
our relations and to understand 
the anomalous situation in which 
these people find themselves. 

Indians are American citizens; 
yet the majority of them live on 
reservations and are wards of the 
Government. Their funds are ad- 
ministered by government, in 
cooperation with some of their 
leaders. The program of Indian 
Service is primarily in the hands 
of the government. 

There are more Indians in the 
Armed Forces of the United 
States, in proportion to their 
numbers, than there are repre- 
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sentatives of any other group. 
There are many Indians in war 
industry. What shall be the demo- 
cratic procedure with this group 
of folk after the war? How may 
they be helped to fit into the pic- 
ture of democracy in America? 

When we study the American 
Indians we shall consider prob- 
lems which cut across all of our 
cultural groups in one way or an- 
other, and also problems which 
represent the unsolved issues of 
this special group. 

Books on the American Indian: 

The Indian in American Life, by 
G. E. E. Linpquist and collaborators. 
The changing life of Indian Ameri- 
cans today; interpretation of Indian- 
white relationships in church, com- 
munity, and government as a test 
of Christian and democratic ideals. 
Cloth $1, paper 60¢, Adults. “Study 


and Worship Programs,” by Marx 
Ricu. Study guide emphasizing Bap- 
tist work. Paper 25¢. “‘ Discussion and 
Program Suggestions for Adults. on 
the American Indian,” by Berrua 
Ecxsrr. Paper 25¢. 

Indians Are People Too, by Ruta 
Mosxkrat Bronson. A reading book 
that interprets vividly thé problems 
and possibilities that face young In- 
dian Americans. Cloth $1, paper 60¢. 
“What Kind of Democracy Do You 
Want?”, by D. Campsei. Wrckorr. 
A study guide for older young people 
related to the theme, the American 
Indian. Paper 25¢. 

This Is the Indian, by Eartz Drx- 
ter. A pictorial pamphlet richly illus- 
trated with photographs, maps, and 
charts. Paper 25¢. “Discussion and 
Program Suggestions for Seniors on 
the American Indian,” by Joxnn 
Bangs. Related to This Is the Indian. 
Paper 25¢. 

Trails of Friendship with Indian 
Americans, by Mary GARLAND Tar- 
Lor. An expanded course. Paper 50¢. 

Peter of the Mesa, by Fiorunce 
Crannet Mazans. The story of two 
Hopi Indian children. Juniors. Cloth 

My Indian Picture Story Book, by 
Mase NrieperMErer. Twenty- 
four pictures and descriptive stories 
about each. Primary children. Paper 
50¢, Guide 25¢. 


ForeIGN THEME: 
SouTHeast ASIA 


When armies and navies clash 
on battle grounds the news re- 


ports do not dwell upon the folk 


who inhabit the effected area. As 
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Christians we should be able to 
interpret the news with this per- 
sonal touch added. Hence the 
theme of Southeast Asia is timely, 
for few of us are aware of the 
great work for Christ in this little- 
known part of the world. 

The area with which our study 
will deal includes Burma and the 
Philippines, Indo-China, Thai- 
land, Malaya, the Netherlands 
Indies, and other islands of the 
Southwest Pacific. The cover of 
our study book for the year, West 
of the Date Line, by Constance 
M. Hattocx is decorated with a 
map of the area about which we 
study. See Missions, March, 1944. 


Books on Southeast Asia: 

West of the Date Line: Christian 
Pioneering in Southeast Asia, by Con- 
stance M. Hautock. Large format 
fully illustrated with photographs 
and maps. Paper only, 50¢. Adults. 
“Study and Worship Program,” by 
Heven Hunt. Study guide empha- 
sizing Baptist work. 25¢. “‘ Discussion 
and Program Suggestions for Adults 
on Southeast Asia,” by Currier 
AND Hautock. Paper 25¢. 

The Christian Mission in Our Day, 
by Luman J. Suarer. For discussion 
groups of adults and young people. 
who want seriously to face the world 
mission of the church in the postwar 
period. Cloth $1, paper 60¢. “Study 
and Worship Program,” by CursTEeR 
H. Loucks. Study guide emphasizing 
Baptist work. 25¢. “Do You Want 
a Christian World?” by Wiiuts La- 
motr. A course for young people. 
Related to The Christian Mission in 
Our Day. Paper 25¢. “‘ Discussion and 
Program Suggestions for Seniors on 
Southeast Asia,” by GertrupE Riv- 
per. Paper 25¢. 

Tales from Southeast Asia, by 
Autce Hupson Lew1s. Paper 50¢. 

Beyond the Blue Pacific, by AticE 
Geer Ketsey. True stories of mis- 
sionaries and native leaders. Juniors. 
Cloth $1, paper 60¢, Guide 25¢. 

A Bell for Baby Brother, by Jesste 
Exeanor Moore. Stories of children 
helping in homes, schools, churches, 
and neighborhoods in different parts 


of the world. Primary. Cloth $1, 
paper 60¢, Guide 25¢. 


In addition to the study books 
and guides mentioned above there 
will be a number of reading books 
available; also plays and visual 
aids. For a complete list see the 
“National Missionary Reading 
Program,” ready May 1. 

Baptists have a great stake in 
democracy. Therefore a study of 
the American Indians, and the 
peoples of Southeast Asia who 
have been parts of various Euro- 
pean Empires for over a century, 
should challenge our interest and 
thought. They are typical of 
problems that we must face real- 
istically. In addition to these 
major studies, however, we shall 
have available books and pam- 
phlets on the problem of race. 

Those who wish to plan their 
programs for 1944-1945 may 
communicate with the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education 
for assistance in the selection of 
background and reference books. 
Should you desire to study some 
other geographical areas or types 
of work, we shall be glad to work 
with you on material and helps. 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 
April 14, 1944 


Pan American Day—the Day 
of the Americas—is observed an- 
nually on April 14 in all the Re- 
publics of the American Conti- 
nent. By proclamation of the 
Presidents of the 21 governments, 
schools, clubs, civic associations, 
and the public in general have 
been called upon to observe the 
day with appropriate ceremonies, 
thereby giving testimony to the 
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close bonds of friendship and 
understanding uniting the peoples 
of the Americas. 

To assist groups planning to 
observe Pan American Day, the 
Pan American Union offers the 
material listed below. Because of 
the limited supply, material can 
be sent only to teachers or group 
leaders, and only one copy of each 
item can be sent to the same ad- 
dress. Please order by number and 
title from the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C.: 

1. Pan American Day. Its ori- 
gin and significance—suggestions 
for its observance. 

4. The Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union. The February, 
1944, issue will be dedicated to 
Pan American Day. 

10. Great Names in Latin Amer- 
ican History. A radio sketch by 
Emilio L. Guerra, Benjamin 
Franklin High School, New York. 
Might also be a high school as- 
sembly program (15 minutes). 

From Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 
February, 1944, p. 108. 

Baptist Workin Latin America 

Should a Baptist church group 
desire to put on a Pan American 
Day program it is suggested that 
in addition to materials listed 
above they use also information 
on evangelical work in Latin 
America. We suggest: “ Neighbors 
to the South,” page 93, in Home 
Mission Digest. 25¢. “A Chris- 
tian Business Man,” “ Maria Vic- 
toria,” “Workman Approved,” 
stories in Rare Value, by Grace 
Daland. 25¢. Articles in Missions 
and A Book of Remembrance 1944. 
Additional information may be 
found in publications prepared for 
the Latin American study in 
1942-19438. There is need to think 
of the Americas together. The 
cord which should bind us most 
closely and most effectively to 
Latin America is our faith in the 
living Christ. 
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THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


Royal Ambascadere 


Werld Wide Guild 








Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 

““Let’s go places and do things.” You ask where and what? 
Well, that’s the interesting part for young people. Summer 
Service Projects give all the answers to that question and thrilling 
ones if you ask us. Surely you saw the description of this exciting 
plan in March Missions, but just so you won’t miss it entirely 
here’s an added word. 

How would you like to be one of a group of six to ten young 
people, to serve for a six weeks’ period, beginning about the 
first of July, in one of five of our mission centers scattered across 
the Northern Baptist Convention territory? 

Here is where you can serve and what you will be doing in 
them. In general you'll enter into an adventure in fellowship 
through a four-fold program of cooperative living, manual work, 
community service, study and worship. Specifically, the following 
will give you a tiny glimpse into the thrilling experiences that 
await you. 


SACRAMENTO, Caut.—At the heart of California lies an oppor- 


tunity to work with Americans of many national backgrounds in 
a wide range of activities. Here the Project group will work with 
children of Chinese, Mexican, Spanish and Negro parentage who 
make up the intensely interesting Vacation School attendance. 
They will also work together at painting and repairing the rooms 
of the Christian Center building, thus leaving behind them when 
they go an institution better fitted to minister to a needy com- 
munity. The Chinese Community and Center at Locke not far 
away furnishes an opportunity for understanding this racial 
group while helping in several activities. The church at Wyola 
will also need help in the Vacation School. In connection with 
the church at Pryor, which has a young Indian pastor, an 
Indian festival may be possible. There are opportunities here, 
too, for calling on White ranchers. 

Harem, New York City, N. Y.—Here is a rare opportunity 
to live and work with an interracial group in the country’s 
“color capital.” Skilled leaders will direct the group and many 
nationally known leaders will be brought in to share their ex- 
periences. Mornings will be spent in Church Vacation Schools 
under the able leadership of those trained and experienced in 
techniques of teaching. Afternoons will present openings for 
community recreation in crowded neighborhoods. Vacant lots 
will be cleared for the construction of playground facilities. 
Various church buildings are in need of minor repairs. 

Pursio, Cot.—At the edge of the Rockies this Project will 
serve a cosmopolitan community in an industrial area. A Vaca- 


BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP ACTIVITIES: Const, uctive 
manual work; study and worship; cooperative living and sharing 
of simple daily tasks; participating in a varied community service. 
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tion School will be conducted at the Pueblo Christian Center. 
There will be an opportunity here to aid in renovating the room 
used by the Baptist Mexican Church as a sanctuary. Some of 
the group will teach in a Vacation School at Salt Creek, a nearby 
Mexican community of 2,000 people where there is no Protestant 
church. In cooperation with local folk an adobe home will be 
repaired and cleaned for use as a church and church school 
building during the winter months. 

Wiut1t0ow Ron, Micua.—Willow Run, home of Henry Ford’s 
nationally known Bomber Plant, provides a unique laboratory 
for the study of a war industry community with its particular 
problem of workers and their families who have been uprooted 
from their homes and friends. There will be Vacation Schools and 
recreational projects for boys and girls, youth leisure time ac- 
tivities and adult classes. It is hoped that part of the group will 
work on the assembly line and thus learn from first hand ex- 
perience the problems of the workers. 

Crow Inp1an Fieip.—On the plains of Montana in the his- 
toric Custer battle field area are the mission centers, among the 
Crow Indians, one of the most advanced Indian fields. The people 
to a considerable degree have accepted the White standards of 
living although a few continue to wear distinctive costumes. 
Service can be rendered through the Vacation Church Schools, 
recreational leadership and work with young people. Improve- 
ments on the buildings, putting equipment in shape and garden- 
ing offer opportunities for manual service. 

Each person, like any camper, gets himself to the Project 
center and cares for his expenses while there. Living costs are 
estimated to be not more than $60.00 for the six weeks period 
and may be less. Some individuals who want to have a part in 
the Project but who cannot go themselves may provide a 
scholarship for someone else who needs it, thus becoming a real 
part of this experience in fellowship. 

Think it over carefully and see if you cannot enroll in one of 
these Projects. One year of college or its equivalent in work 
experience is the requirement. It is hoped that groups will be 
interracial as far as possible. 

You’d better look into the matter at once for applications are 
being received now and groups are being organized as early as 
possible. Speed your letter to the Summer Service Projects 
Committee, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Indicate 
the Project you are interested in and ask for the special pamphlet 
telling about the whole plan. 

Pioneering days are not over by any means. Summer Service 
Projects offer rare opportunities for short term service in 
Christian reconstruction. You’ll be touching spots where the war 
has piled up problems and needs, and where young people are 
especially needed! Be one of the 1944 pioneers in a venture that 
can blaze new trails to Christian brotherhood. 

Very sincerely yours, 


10 at 
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Friends by Correspondence 

Miss Esther McCullough, who has 
been a missionary among the Japanese 
people on the West Coast for so many 
years, has been contacting the Japa- 
nese Relocation Centers and indicating 
to the pastors that Guild girls would 
enjoy corresponding with Japanese 
girls of their own age. Here is a list 
sent by Rev. E. W. Thompson, Pastor 
of the Federated Christian Church, 
23-—5-C, Hunt, Idaho. 


Mary Ishikawa, 16-8-D, 18 years (Girl 
Scouts) 

Takako Kikuchi, 6-3-B, 18 years (Sports) 

Dorothy Kogita, 26—-11—F, 18 years (Sports) 

Mary Mitsudo, 1-9-E, 18 years (Music, 
Sports, Reading) 
Toshiko Nakamura, 28-9-E, 
(Music, Drawing, Sports) 
Kazuko Okamoto, 13—-2-B, 13 years (Sports, 
Sewing, Cooking) 

Annabel Akiyoshi, 8-5-E, 14 years (Sing- 
ing, Roller Skating) 

Esther Hiyama, 19-2-D, 14 years (Handi- 
craft) 

Miyako Ohno, 14-2-C, 14 years (Sports, 
Knitting) 

Grace Ozawa, 13-7-B, 14 years (Sports, 
Sketching, Sewing, Cooking) 

Shizuko Hayashi, 17-4-E, 15 years (Sports, 
Music) 

Hisako Matsumura, 40-5-A, 15 years 
(Sports, Handicraft) 

Eileen Nakamura, 42-1-F, 15 years (Music, 
Sports, Knitting) 

May Chiyoko Sakai, 44-7-C, 15 years 
(Sports) 

Ruth Sono, 32-3-B, 15 years (Girl Scouts, 
Basketball, Popular Songs) 

Sally Onishi, 3-6-E, 16 years (Knitting, 
Ice Skating, Ping Pong) 

Terumi Takenaga, 37-7—D, 16 years (Sew- 
ing) 

Akiye Yamano, 3-6-C, 16 years (Sports, 
Knitting) 

Mary Yoshida, 24-2-B, 16 years (Music, 
Knitting, Reading) 

Ikuko Oiye, 8-4-D, 16 years (Knitting, 
Nursing, Reading, Sports) 


13 years 


It is hoped that all of these girls may 
receive friendly letters from Guild girls 
in our churches. 

Address them all at Hunt, Idaho. 
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These new friendships will be 
rewarding in many ways and will 
help to build brotherhood in a 
world which sadly needs it. Fol- 
lowing are the names and street 
addresses, ages and interests of 
these girls. 

If some of them have been re- 
located in other communities let- 
ters will be forwarded to them. 
Perhaps they will especially need 
your letters in the new places 
they now call home. 


Baptist Youth 
in Rhode Island 
By Evsert E. Garss, Jr. 

The writer of this report is pop- 
ularly known as Pearly and is 
leader of young people’s work in 
Rhode Island. 

Although no accurate count 
was made, best estimates indicate 
that more than 1,000 young 





Dear Boys and Girls: 
Here’s a story I think you 
might like to hear: 


CHILDREN OF ONE FATHER 


God that made the world and all that 
is therein, hath made of one blood all 
nations of men.—Acts 17:24-26. 


Frances was looking at the 
books Aunt Grace had given her 
on her birthday. They had stories 
and colored pictures of children 
from many different lands. 
“Mother,” she asked looking up 
from her book, “do you think 
God loves the Chinese and the 
Japanese and the Indian children 
as much as he does me?” 

“Oh, yes,” Mother answered. 
“God loves all children. Isn’t 
it nice that there are so many for 
Him to love?” 








people gathered in Calvary 
Church, Providence, R. I., on 
Sunday, December 5, for the an- 
nual Youth Fellowship Vesper 
Day Service. Louise Lawton, pres- 
ident of the Rhode Island Baptist 
Youth Fellowship, presided over 
the service and she was assisted 
by representatives from the vari- 
ous sections of the state youth 
organization. Features were an 
anthem sung by a Youth Choir of 
400 voices directed by Rev. Elbert 
E. Gates, Jr., and a message 
brought by Rev. Victor Scalise, 
pastor of Calvary Church, Low- 
ell, Mass., and popular “Ocean 
Parker.” Special music was also 
furnished by several choirs se- 
lected from various parts of the 
state and 43 pastors assisted in 
the great youth choir. During the 
service, opportunity was provided 
for the young people to sign the 
pledge for “Sacrificial Living and 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 


“Tt is, isn’t it?” exclaimed 
Frances. “I never thought of 
that. The cunning little brown 
babies and the little Japanese 
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Giving” and these pledges were 
brought down to the front of the 
sanctuary and placed on the 
Communion Table. 

Rhode Island young people held 
their annual state Youth Congress 
in Central Baptist Church, Provi- 
dence, on Tuesday, February 22, 
1944. The registration was limited 
to 350 and sessions were held 
morning, afternoon and evening. 
A brilliant program was carried 
out designed to be of maximum 
value to the delegates who at- 
tended. A large percentage of the 
churches in the state had a full 
quota of delegates present. 

Frankly, I think we are stand- 
ing on the threshold of a great 
new day in youth activities in 
Rhode Island. If similar situa- 
tions obtain in other states, I feel 
our Baptist youth movement is 
ready to emerge into a powerful 
agency for good in the church. 





children with their black hair 
and bright eyes. And don’t you 
love the Chinese children in their 
little trousers? Mother, do look 
at the Dutch boys and girls! 
They have blue eyes and light 
hair like mine. I wonder why 
they wear wooden shoes!” 

“It is easy to see why God 
loves them all, isn’t it?” said 
Mother. 

“Their houses are different 
from mine and they wear differ- 
ent clothes. They don’t use the 
same words that I do either, do 


- they, Mother? So I would not 





know what they were saying if 
I could play with them?” said 
Frances. 

“Perhaps you couldn’t under- 
stand their words,” replied Mother, 
“but you could laugh and play 
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together and you would soon be 
friends. All boys and girls are 
very much alike even if the color 
of their skin is different or they 
wear different clothes.” 

“T wish I knew them all,” said 
Frances. “I know I would love 
them.” 

“Of course you would,” agreed 
Mother. 

How many children of other 
lands do you know? Have you 
invited them to your church or 
church school? If you have, you 
are working together with Jesus 
Christ who said, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Sincerely your friend, 
Florence Stansbury 


Worship and Study Materials 
for Children 


Unper Srx Years: 

Children and Their Toys Around the 
World—pictures and stories. Spe- 
cial Baptist edition. 60 cents. 


Srx THRovuGH Eient YEARS: 


Pigtail Twins—Home Mission Study 
Book. Paper, 60 cents. 

Americans All—Baptist material for 
use with Pigtail Twins. 25 cents. 

Welcome House—Foreign Mission 
Study Book. Paper, 50 cents. 

Friends Around the World—Baptist 
material for use with Welcome 
House. 25 cents. 

Money Travels—Stewardship Project. 
Free. 


NINE THROUGH ELEVEN YEARS: 


Tommy Two-Wheels—Home Mission 
Study Book. Paper, 60 cents. 

Americans All—Baptist material for 
use with Tommy Two-Wheels. 25 
cents. 

Far Around the World—Foreign Mis- 
sion Study Book. Paper, 50 cents. 

Friends Around the World—Baptist 
material for use with Far Around 
the World. 25 cents. 

Workers Together—Stewardship Proj- 
ect. Free. 

Missionary Worship Programs, Se- 
ries IT, 25 cents. 
These materials may be ordered 

from your nearest Baptist Book Store. 


PACKETS 


For the Judson Keystone 
Graded Lessons 


If you are teaching the Judson 
Keystone Graded Lessons you 
are aware of the ten hours of 
missionary education included in 
each year of the Primary and 
Junior years. There is a “This 
Year Packet” which supplements 
each of the specific mission study 
units in these lessons. This in- 
formation brings the material in 
the quarterly up-to-date. Select 
from this list the packet you 
need for teaching: 


PRmaryY: 

Ist year—“This Year in Kodiak” 
—May 

@nd year—“This Year in Kikongo” 
—May 

Srd year—“ This Year with the Amer- 
ican Indians” —February 


JUNIOR: 

Ist year—“This Year in India”— 
May 

2nd year—* This Year in Latin Amer- 
ica”’—August 

Each packet sells for 15 cents. 

Send for the one you need today. 


About Easter They Knew 
Absolutely Nothing 


By Mrs. C. V. OveRMAN 


What do you think Easter 
would mean to a person who had 
never heard of Jesus? Do you 
believe there are people like that 
in the United States? Last Tues- 
day there were five new pupils 
in my class of older Mexican 
children, four 13-year-old girls 
and a 12-year-old boy. One girl 
had been in the class last year and 


_knew a little. I had planned to 


tell the story of the events leading 
up to the crucifixion this week 
and the Easter story next week. 
I questioned the class about what 
Easter meant, what Good Friday 
(which is a school holiday in 
Arizona) meant, why it was so 
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called, and what had happened 
on that day, how long had it 
been since Jesus lived, and what 
were the circumstances of Jesus’ 
birth. I found that they knew 
absolutely nothing, apparently 
having never heard of Jesus. Then 
I decided that there would not 
be much value in telling about the 
death of a man they had never 
heard about and who had not 
done anything worthy of note so 
far as they knew. Accordingly I 
took pictures of the birth of 
Christ and led up to the cruci- 
fixion and mentioned the resur- 
rection about which we would 
learn more next week. None had 
ever seen a Bible. I had given the 
older class a Testament for each 
family so gave these girls each 
one, explaining that it was God’s 
Word and showed the books that 
told about Jesus’ life and where 
to find the chapters that told 
the Easter story so they could 
read it before next week if they 
cared to. They always give fine 
attention to the stories. 

There are 82 children enrolled 
in the two classes now. The at- 
tendance last week was 56. This 
week many were out with mumps, 
so there were only 40 present. I 
have given out hundreds of Key- 
stone primary and beginner pa- 
pers, most of which have a Bible 
story and which are eagerly re- 
ceived. Other story papers, Sun- 
day School I mean, are given to 
the older class and I have been 
surprised to find that they are 
just as eager for Story World as 
the Junior and Teens papers, 
they are so hungry for something 
to read. Mr. Overman has to take 
all of these boys and girls home 
from one to four miles so it takes 
about 44 miles of driving each 
week. That costs about 50 cents a 
week, so you can figure that your 
dollar made it possible for about 
100 children to hear about Jesus, 
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Mexican children and some of their parents at the Nogalez Christian 
Center in Arizona 


many of whom heard it for the 
first time. There are 125,000 Mex- 
icans in Arizona alone, most of 
whom have never heard about 
Jesus. Most people think they are 
Catholics, and in the towns there 
is more Catholic influence and 
the priests can scare them into 
leaving the Protestant church 
alone, but in the country like this 
they are without any prejudice 
for they are totally ignorant of 
everything religious. 

The six-year-old department 
of the First Baptist Church of 
Wichita, in which Ruth works, 
made books out of construction 
paper, with a picture pasted on 
the front and containing several 
primary papers each. I had to 
make 30 more so there would be 
enough for all the 59 first and 
second graders enrolled in the 
early class. They will be Easter 
gifts for them. I want to mount 
a Resurrection picture for each of 
the older group. 


White Cross 


In your work with children I 
share with you the desire to have 
the group participate in some 
service activities that will help 
them feel that they are doing 


something that will help someone 
else. Before the war it was a com- 
paratively simple matter to send 
White Cross supplies to all our 
mission fields. In 1938, a total of 
435 cases of supplies were sent to 
seven fields. Last year 414 cases 
were shipped to three fields, 
Africa, Assam and South India. 
You can well understand the li- 
mitations on the number and 
kinds of articles sent, as well as 
restrictions on quantity. 

The Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society is 
asking that you store away in 
your cupboards White Cross sup- 
plies now in the making. Ask 
someone from your Women’s So- 
ciety to let you know when White 
Cross materials are requested. 
Above all, keep the children aware 
of the needs and constantly think- 
ing of new ways in which they 
may be of service. 

If you feel that the children 
will lose interest if their White 
Cross gifts are stored for future 
use, why not explain present ship- 
ping difficulties and discuss the 
possibilities of sending the gifts 
to one of our Baptist Schools, 
Homes, Christian Centers or mis- 
sion fields here in America. If the 
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gifts are designated for China sug- 
gest that they be sent to some 
Chinese work here in America; 
for Africa the materials might 
be used in a Negro Christian 


center. 
Comparison 
By Louise D. BrantLey 


They are very far apart— 
Your world and mine. 

The rolling waves of ocean— 
Miles of endless blue 

Lie between, 

Like a screen, 

To hide from view 

The contrast in our worlds— 
Yours and mine. 


Your world moves on flying feet, 
In its heart a song. 

Your world lives on Beauty Street 
Where people throng 

In gayest dress, 

And gayer mood 

And life is life. 


My world drags on trudging feet, 
A drum beat in its heart. 

My world lives on Ugly Street 
In filth and dirt, 

Where people’s minds 

Are dull and slow, 

And life is strife. 


They’re very far apart—our worlds. 
Yet some things are the same; 

A rosy dawn with fleecy clouds, 
Light and white; 

A setting sun, with gold or blue, 
And then the night; 

The Moon, and its delicate weaving 
Of palm-tree patterns; 

The darkness with flickering sparks 
Of fireflies’ lanterns; 

The whisper of trees in the wind, 
And raindrops’ patter; 

And best, and sweetest of all, 
Little Children’s chatter; 

For whether black or white, 
Whether in West or East, 

The laughter of little children 

Is not the least 

Of the things that bind us 
Together— 

Your world, 

And mine. 


From The Commission by permission of 
the editors 
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THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH CHURCH 


Forward Together 
By IsaBELLE Marvin Beck 


ECAUSE one hears so many 
careless and unfounded 
statements about the lack of 
unity among evangelical Chris- 
tians, both as individuals and as 
organized groups or denomina- 
tions, it may be well to call atten- 
tion to their cooperative efforts 
which, by the way, are growing 
stronger and stronger. There are 
reasons for this growing strength: 
the experience of working to- 
gether on common tasks has 
shown the value of such effort and 
the result of each of these ef- 
forts has been to reinforce and 
strengthen the effort of the other. 
You ask, just how do the sev- 
eral denominations work to- 
gether? The cooperating societies 
of the national boards of the re- 
spective denominations are rep- 
resented on one or more of 
seven interdenominational or- 
ganizations, namely: The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Amer- 
ica, the International Council of 
Religious Education, the Home 
Missions Council of North Amer- 
ica, the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America, the 
Missionary Education Movement 
of the United States and Canada, 
the United Stewardship Council, 
and the United Council of Church 
Women. Each of these organiza- 
tions has a distinct contribution 
to make to the sum total of Chris- 
tian effort by way of conference, 
consultation and coordination, 
depending upon its particulariza- 
tion. In turn, these interdenomi- 
national organizations are repre- 
sented in the Inter-Council Field 
Department, a Committee whose 
staff members carry the major 


responsibility for field adminis- 
tration and field service in the 
seven councils. Through this de- 
partment the interdenominational 
agencies unite in planning their 
work so as to avoid overlapping 
and to carry on their major 
projects jointly. 

The purpose of the united ef- 
fort is excellently summed up in 
the Plan Book for 1943-44: 
“. .. Vitalized by a new aware- 
ness of their unity in Jesus Christ 
they are urgently and insistently 
striving to cooperate with each 
other on those tasks in commu- 
nity building which can best be ac- 
complished by working together. 
They are increasingly sharing their 
experience and pooling their re- 
sources. The organizations which 
the churches have established by 
joint action enable them to think 
with a cooperative mind, speak 
with a cooperative voice, and act 
with a cooperative will. In con- 
trast with earlier manifestations 
of overlapping, the united service 
of the churches today can best be 
interpreted as a result of God’s 
grace. The Holy Spirit is leading 
Christians to understand that 
the church is a world-embracing 
fellowship. 


The Woman’s Rally 
At Atlantic City 

A Woman’s Rally is scheduled 
for two o’clock, May 22nd, the 
Monday afternoon preceding the 
Northern Baptist Convention, at 
the Madison Hotel, Atlantic City. 
Many women, who usually attend 
the meetings of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, consider the 
Woman’s Rally one of the high 
times of the Convention. The 
National Committee on Woman’s 
Work, representing the two Na- 
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tional Woman’s Mission Socie- 
ties, is arranging for the Rally. 
There will be information, edu- 
cation and inspiration. The pro- 
gram will include a discussion of 
the goals for women’s work in the 
year ahead; presentation of new 
literature; brief talks by mission- 
aries and an inspirational address. 


Reports! Reports!! Reports!!! 


The usual greeting of one state 
officer to another these days is 
“Are your reports all in?” There 
is a new fashion this year for Bap- 
tist women. We are not only going 
to make reports but find the fun 
in making them. Be in style! Re- 
joice in reporting! It is marvellous 
what significant totals are made 
when every church does a little! 
The deadline for all reports of 
any department of woman’s work 
are: April 17th from local to as- 
sociation; April 24th from associ- 
ation to state; May Ist from 
state to national. “Are your re- 
ports all in?” Watch May Mis- 
sions for the Gift Box report. 
Baptist women have set $150,000 
as their goal. Easy enough if 
every church does its part! 


The May Luncheons 

The May Luncheons are being 
arranged for May 5th. The theme 
centers around the needs of chil- 
dren in the community and 
around the world. Baptists are 
especially interested because Miss 
Pearl Rosser has had much to do 
with the suggested program. 

The United Council of Church 
Women has voted to establish 
the first Friday in November as 
World Community Day — this 
is a world in which Christians 
must act together. With these 
three meetings in local communi- 
ties, the World Day of Prayer, 
the May Luncheon, and the 
World Community Day, Chris- 
tian women are linking hands to 
work together for a “New World.” 
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Church Women Hear Plea 
For Victims of War 


More than 1,000 women from 
22 denominations attended the 
Annual Luncheon of the Woman’s 
Interdenominational Union of 
Philadelphia and Vicinity. 

Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert 
was the guest speaker. After trac- 
ing the suppression and coercion 
of churches and church leaders as 
nazism spread through Europe, 
the speaker said that while the 
light of the Christian church is 
dim, it is still shining. He made a 
plea for the world’s war victims 
and outlined a program to meet 
their needs. Dr. Cavert declared 
that the people of continental 
Europe will not be interested in 
world federation until after their 








well-being are solved. “Food wi- A “BEDTIME STORY” FOR FIGHTING MEN 


be only part of the needs of the 
war-suffering people. They will 
require food for the soul so that 
again they will be able to estab- 
lish faith, hope and love of man- 
kind. The task of the’ Christian 
churches in America is to help 
reestablish the religious institu- 
tions in that tragic continent,” 
was his closing challenge. It is re- 
freshing to get a glimpse of some 
activities which push the horizons 
of our thinking farther and far- 
ther back until all the world is 
included in the Fellowship. 
ee 

During the severe famine 
conditions in Bengal-Orissa, In- 
dia, more than 1,000 babies and 
mothers of infants in 23 canteens 
have been receiving a cup or more 
of milk each, reports Miss Ruth 
M. Daniels, Baptist missionary in 
Midnapore. One cup per day is 
not a generous allowance, but the 
total aggregates 8,500 cups of milk 
weekly. In addition more than 
500 mothers from distant villages 
have been receiving weekly ra- 
tions of milk powder. 


It was midnight at an aerodrome. 
Some twenty air pilots waited for 
word to take off for the night’s 
operation. There was the usual 
noisy joking. Then a pilot took a 
book from his pocket and began 
to read aloud. 

“And, behold, two of them went that 
same day to a village called Emmaus, 
which was from Jerusalem about three- 
score furlongs. And they talked together 
of all these things which had happened. 

“And it came to pase, that, while 
they communed together and reasoned, 
Jesus Himself drew near, and went 
with them...” 

Gradually the room stilled. The 
pilot finished, closed the book. 
“There’s my ‘bed-time story.’ If I 
should come down tonight I should like 
to feel those thoughts were my last.” 


AN 
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URGENT! MAIL 
THIS COUPON OID, ciiccnxianex 
TODAY! 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 

Bible House, New York 22, N. Y. 

C) Please send me, without obligation, your booklet 
B-73 entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 


C) T enclose $...... to provide Testaments for the boys 


and girls in our armed forces. 


Ce 


It happened in Malaya, but the 
same scene often occurs wherever 
men face battle. That is why the 
Chaplain has a Bible ready for every 
man who wants one. 

You make it possible to give our 
young men and women in the Armed 
Forces this comfort, by your direct 
contribution. Why not also find out 
how you can give and receive at the 
same time through an American 
Bible Society Annuity Agreement? 
Under this Plan, which has never 
failed in the 100 years of its opera- 
tion, you receive an assured income 
as long as you live. At the same time 
you share in the work of distributing 
the Bible wherever it is needed. Learn 
more about this Plan! Send for the 
illustrated booklet “A Gift That 
Lives.” 
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TIDINGS 
(Continued from page 243) 
pulpit” for telling her friend all 
that she had found in Jesus. 
Dofia Teresa began noticing the 
change in Dofia Carmen,—the 
joy and peace in her home. Little 
by little the “washboard ser- 
mons” of Dofia Carmen found 
fertile ground in her neighbor’s 
heart. Finally the day came when 
she promised to go to “just one 
service” to see whether it was 
really as Dofia Carmen painted 
it. She came, she saw, and she 

was conquered by Christ. 

A remarkable change has been 
wrought in Dofia Teresa’s home. 
Now there are no more quarrels 
that arouse the whole neighbor- 
hood. Gradually the light of the 
gospel has transformed her life 
and her home. Now when Dojfia 
Carmen and Dofia Teresa meet 
over their washboards they talk 
of the wonderful blessings they 
have found in the gospel. 
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WOMEN! 
EASY MONEY 
FOR YOUR TREASURY! 


Sell this big 
“REPEAT SELLER” 


You'll find that few 
fund-raising items can 
give your Treasury as 
many repeat dollars as 
“Charm” Starch. This 
starch that goes 4 times 
as far because it is so 
finely powdered is not 
available through stores. 
So, the women who want 
to buy it from time to 
time MUST RE-ORDER ‘ 
IT THROUGH YOUR £ 
GROUP. Ideal for all 
laundering, especially 
men’s shirts; children’s 
school clothes; babies’ 
garments. Pleasant fra- 
grance overcomes laun- 
dry odors. Real VALUE 
at 25¢ for 14 ounces. Mail 
coupon below for Trial 
Carton of 24 boxes giving 
you GUARANTEED profit 
of $1.50. Save time; order 
more! 


Year Treasury Profit Is GUARANTEED 
ROBERT GILLMORE GILLMORE 


104 CRESTMONT ST., READING, PA. ~-2 


Mr. Cieneres Without deposit, mail trial carton of 
“CHARM” Starch, costing us $4.50, selling for $6.00. 
If it - t sell FAST, we'll return collect you 

will immediately mail us a check for $1.50, our 

GUARANTEED profit! 
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WOMEN OVERSEAS 
(Continued from page 241) 
ics, in the class-room, no radio 
can ever do. To join the ranks of 
these four new missionaries, 17 
additional recruits are being 
sought for appointment during 
the next few months. The call is 
for evangelists, teachers, doctors 

and nurses. 

The Easter season is a special 
time of dedication of life to the 
purposes of God. Into the hearts 
of Baptist young people has come, 
with each generation, the call of 
God for foreign service. That call 
may be to the highest fellowship 
of all, standing alone with God 
with danger and the world’s need 
all around. To those comes the 
privilege of living victoriously in 


Christ. 


Her Internment Camp 
Might Have Been Much Worse 


Miss Blanche Lea Edgar, who 
returned from China on the 
M.S. Gripsholm, writes of her 
stay in a Japanese internment 
camp: “I would not choose to 
return to the camp, but neither 
have I very unhappy memories of 
my life there. It was all so much 
better than I ever expected that 
I’ve nothing but praise to offer. 
To be sure there were inconven- 
iences. We were crowded—12 
women in our room with just 
space for a bed and an aisle wide 
enough for a chair. Time did not 
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hang heavily on our hands, since 
all were called upon to share in 
the tasks necessary in a com- 
munity of 1,000 persons. My own 
camp duties were in the scullery, 
the shower-rooms and play- 
ground work. The food, with its 
lack of fats, sweets and vitamins, 
was not all it might have been, 
even with our supplementary 
food acquired with government 
comfort allowance, but I can 
say I never went to bed hungry. 


LENTEN READING LIST 
Season of 1944 


SELECTED BY 
GeorceE A. Butrrick 


The Apostle, by SHotmm Ascu. A 
novel based on the life of Paul; a 
sequel to The Nazarene. (Putnam.) 

Daily Life in Bible Times, by At- 
BERT Epwarp Bar.ey. Interesting 
(illustrated) book on the history and 
customs of the Hebrew people. (Scrib- 
ners.) 

God and the Day’s Work, by Ropert 
Lowry Catnovn. A plea that week- 
day work will obscure Sunday wor- 
ship unless Sunday worship rules 
weekday work. (Revell.) 

The Beginning of Christianity, 
CLARENCE Tucker Craia. A capable 
and readable account of the origins of 
the Christian faith and comradeship. 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury.) 

They Told About Jesus, by Erne. 
Cutter. A simple, well-informed, 
glowing account of the New Testa- 
ment sources of story of Jesus. (Wom- 
an’s Press.) 

A Portrait of Jesus, by SHERWooD 
Eppy. A life of Jesus, competent 
in scholarship, ardent in appeal. 
(Harpers. ) 

Return to Christianity, by Nxts F. S. 
Ferré. The fundamentals of the faith 
courageously applied to modern man 
and his world. (Harpers.) 

Choose Ye This Day, by EumEr 
Grorce HomricHausEen. When false 
faiths demand complete commitment, 
this book calls ringingly for a Chris- 
tian decision. (Westminster.) 

Contemporary Thinking About Jesus, 
by Tuomas Samuet Kepter. An 
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Have You Set 


Society. 


212 FIFTH AVENUE 





our House in Order? 


Many discerning people who have material resources they 
wish to safeguard and at the same time place where they 
can be used ultimately for missionary purposes, have re- 
peatedly demonstrated their approval of the conservative 
methods of the denominational agencies in the handling of 
their Annuity Funds. This favorable attitude is reflected in 
the following letter to this Society: 


We desire to set our /,0use in order, be our own 
executor as far as possible and place the property 
God has entrusted to us with institutions that are 
carrying on the work of Christ’s kingdom. 

Therefore we enclose our check for $2,400.00 for 
another annuity as per application. As we are not 
sure of the current rate, we left it blank, but the 
regular rate is satisfactory. 

May God continue to guide and bless all the 
work of The American Baptist Home Mission 


Information concerning annuities and legacies gladly fur- 
nished upon request without obligation to the inquirer. 


G. Pitt Beers, Executive Secretary 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME 
MISSION SOCIETY 


Sincerely yours, 
C. L. G. 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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anthology of interpretations, all from 
modern Christian scholarship, of the 
gospels of Jesus. It calls for, and will 
reward, thoughtful reading. (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury.) 

The Unconquerable, by CHARLES 
Tuvor Leper. The story, based on a 


round-the-world aeroplane journey, 
of the intelligent and heroic witness 
of modern missions. (Revell.) 

A Short Story of Jesus, by WALTER 
Lownatz. A new life of Christ, written 
with warmth and challenge. (Scrib- 


s ners.) 


Four Freedoms and God, by Epw1n 
McNett Porat. A plea that the 
four freedoms can be realized only 


in the realm of the spirit. (Harpers.) 
The Varieties of New Testament 
Religion, by Ernest Finpuay Scort. 
It traces the different expressions 
which New Testament writers have 
seen in “that one Face.” (Scribners.) 
On Beginning from Within, by 
Dovetas V. Stzere. A plea for a re- 
newal of the soul in a modern and 
genuine saintliness. (Harpers.) 
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Books Received 


The Church and World Conditions, 
by Eartz V. Prmrce, Revell, 128 
pages, $1.50. 

» My Native Land, by Louis Apamic, 
Harper & Brothers, 507 pages, $3.75. 

The Cathedral of Christian Truth, A 
collection of $1 Expository Messages 
from the Book of Romans, by Wu- 
uam G. Courman, Fundamental 
Truth Publishers, 306 pages, $1.50. 

Rising Above Color, Biographical 
sketches of 18 outstanding Negroes, 
edited by Pare Huwry Lorz, As- 
sociation Press, 112 pages, $1.50. 

Frederick Bohn Fisher: World Citi- 
zen, A biography of Bishop Fisher, 
by Weurny Honsinozr Fisuzr, The 
Macmillan Co., 257 pages, $2.50. 

Picture Stories from the Bible, Com- 
plete Old Testament edition, with all 
of the stories of the Old Testament in 
chronological order, edited by M. C. 
Garnes with illustrations in color by 
Don Cameron, J. R. Publishing Co., 
232 pages, 50 cents. 


ANNUITIES PROVIDE 


Our Garden Was So Fair, The story 
of a mission in Thailand (formerly 
Siam), by Bzrraa Birount McFar- 
LAND, Revell, 141 pages, $1.50. 

Come What May, A record of tri- 
umphant missionary faith along the 
Burma Road, by Gustar A. Sworn, 
Conference Press, 156 pages, $1.25. 


Caught by the Camera 
(IUustrations in this Issue) 
Assam: Hospital at Gauhati, 241. 
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Cunvmsz iw U. S. A.: San Fran- 
cisco Chinese Church choir, 240. 

Ext Satvapor: Chinese students at 

Japan: Nikko temple, 233. 

Misce.iangovs: Granville, Ohio, 
street scenes, 208; Granville Baptist 
Church, 209; Hailey, Idaho, in winter, 
218; Home for Missionaries Children, 
210, 212; Baptist Youth Fellowship 
activities, 247. The Last Supper, 204. 

Mexicans in U.S. A.: Children in 
Arizona, 251. 

Patestine: Jerusalem from the 
Mount of Olives, 206. 

Personalities: Pasquale Musto, 
222; Kenneth L. Maxwell, 209; 
Frank W. Padelford, 253; Augusta T. 
Jackley, 219; Mrs. J. W. McCrossen, 
241; Divinity school seniors, 223; 
Seagrave family, 211; T. E. and Mrs. 
Tsiang, 240; Stanley B. Hazzard, 
Creed W. Gawthrop, Benjamin P. 
Brown, 237; William Axling, L. C. 
Hylbert, Thomasine Allen, Augustus 
I. Nasmith, 236, 


Denominational Directory 


NOTE.—This abbreviated Denominational Directory is substituted for the 
complete directory which will be published in a later issue. Space limitations 
make it impossible to publish the complete directory more frequently.—ED. 
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CHILDREN'S DAY IS PUBLICATION SOCIETY DAY 


HERE ARE IDEAS FOR 
WHAT TO DO ON 
SUNDAY, JUNE 11 


1. ESTABLISHED CUSTOM of featuring the missionary and 

evangelistic work of the Publication Society on Children’s Day continues. People MAIL THE COUPON 
must be told regularly about the many Kingdom services of the Society aside 
from the publishing of teaching materials: the free distribution of religious tracts, FOR F REE P ROGRAM 
leaflets, magazines, devotional booklets, books, Bibles and Testaments; the 
personal ministry of colporters in unchurched areas; the co-operation with MATERIALS 
church schools in leadership education and administration problems; and the 
newer programs of Achievement Plan, Church School Enlargement, and Winning 
the Children for Christ. 

Free supplies for an effective Children’s Day program are again offered to 
schools that will take an offering for the Society’s work on that day. Participants’ 
programs, orders of service, and offering envelopes are provided. Will you 
back this attack on spiritual illiteracy? Please mail the coupon. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
We shall make Children’s Day Publication Society Day. Please send copies of this 


year’s service, ‘“The Bible Speaks,"’ also copies of the congregational folder 
and ........ offering envelopes. 


This Year’s Service Is “The Bi 
Speaks”. Send for copies forom§ _ 
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SHARING EASTER GLADNESS 


FE ASTER is a day of supreme joy for all those who believe in the risen 
Christ. And the gladness created by His living presence is at the 
very heart of our missionary message and program. 

It is, therefore, altogether appropriate that this joy should find 
expression, on Easter Sunday, in world missions. In this way Christian 
people share with the rest of humanity the Great Hope. . 

As you put your Easter gift envelope into the offering plate, rejoice 
that it will carry the light of Christian faith into the dark places of the 


world. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 





